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CHAPTER I. 

Then I saw, as in a vision, 

The whole world stretching with eager hands 

Towards a mystic figure, holly-crowned and 
rubicund, 

was, from its torch, scattered on all the 
eart' 

The fires of love and plenty. 

It was the Spirit of Christmas! 

CHRISTMAS was approaching. You knew it from 
6 thousand signs and tokens beside the remarkably 
distinct intimation of the calendar with its “ 25th of 
December” in red letters and its “ Christmas Day ” 
in Old English type, 

id men knew it, for they shook their heads and 
grumbled at the cold and the weather. 

Young men knew it, and they smiled at forth- 
coming evening parties and friendly suppers. 

_ Young women knew it, and ee the young men 
in anticipations of balls and other opportunities 
of love-making ; and the schoolboys knew it, and 
smacked their lips as dreams of plum-pudding, 
pantomimes ar.) ‘‘uristmas boxes disturbed the last 
few remaining sin'ys of iceir school term, 

Others knew it, to whom the approaching time 
of merrymaking, of peace on earth and goodwill to- 
wards men, brought no visions of happiness and. joy 
to come. The poor shivered at the approach of the 
jolly king and remembered that for them were no 
plum-puddings, very little peace and but the 
mockery of goodwill. . 

, Some others, higher up in the social scale, wereas 
little pleased at the proximity of the season of re- 
ioicing. 

For instance, let us avail ourselves of the 





[A BOLD DECLARATION. ] 


novelist’s precious privilege, and, taking you, kind 
reader, with us, enter unseen the library of a grand 
mansion in Belgravia. 7 

Though we had entered in the orthodox and ordi- 
nary way we should have scarcely been heard, for 
wealth had spurred luxury to its utmost, and the feet 
of the happy mortals who piss the threshold of Sir 
Richard Wildfang’s town house, if they do not 
tread on rose3, Persian fashion, make as little noise 
traverzing the thickly carpeted hall and still more 
luxuriously covered staircase. 

Footmen. as silent as the statuary which flank the 
painted walls, hover to and fro, ready to do Sir 
Richard's will. Grooms and coachmen linger with 
hands in their pockets, all on the alert to saddle or 
harness for him Sir Richard Wildfang’s high-bred 
cattle. 

The very air seems forced into his special ser- 
vice, for it is perfumed by the faintest effluvia of a 
Persian scented lamp, which burns day and night— 
ae small flame shut from view—in the upper cor- 
ridor. 

From this and a hundred other signs forced upon 
the notice of the least observant it might be pre- 
sumed that the owner of all this wealth was a 
modern Sybarite, a voluptuary and a lotos-eater of 
the latest approved fashion. 

Let us look at him. We find that Sir Richard is 
young, handsome—=stay, is there much of tie beau- 
tiful in his compact head, dark, thick hair and ex- 
pressive eyes? Is not the beard a trifle too sleek, 
the hair a little too dark and the eyes somewhat 
more restless and evading than those features 
should be to reach the standard of beauty ? 

It ia a mooted question. Some of his friends said 
that Sir Richard was handsome, others declared that 
his face lacked frankness, and his eyes especially, 
that bold,open look which Englishmen and English- 
women prize. Sir Richard himself thought—ah! 
there again; waa there any man living who knew 
exactly what Sir Richard thought on any ra ? 

On many he said a great deal. Indeed Sir 





Richard, fora young man, was wonderfully fluent 
and wordy, had fine phrases and a veneered 
eloquence ready on the shortest notice ; but perhaps 
those cynics were not far wrong who declared that 
all Sir Richard’s words were but decoy-ducks or 
nest-sharers, used either to learn other people’s 
thoughts or conceal his own. 

Sir Richard came of an old family—=Wildfang 
the Merciless came over with William the Robber— 
and Sir Richard had added to his lineage a large 
amount of wealth—at least, so report says, and 
Psat knows that report never prevaricates. 
He was the owner of great merchantmen, the pro- 
moter of gigantic monetary schemes, the proprietor 
of several snug things, each, soit was believed, worth 
a fortune in itself. His name was well known and re- 
spected on ‘Change, and his mercantile honour irre- 
proachable. Of the honour which characterized his 
private life and pleasures people never troubled 
themselves ¢o inquire. 

Sir Richard was a young man and wealthy, and that 
was enough for the Belgravia mammas and their mar. 
riageable daughters also. Had they inquired into 
Sir Richard’s life ten chances to one they would have 
found it blameless—rumoor seldom settles, raven of 
ill luck as it is, on the head of the prosperous man. 

“‘Sir Richard was an eminently liberal, benevo- 
lent, right-thinking gentleman,” said the world; 
and who, upon examining his banker’s book, would 
have said otherwise ? 

‘“* Man has two characters,” says Talleyrand, “ the 
one he shows to his friends and the other which he 
reserves for himself,” 

Let us see Sir Richard in both. 

In the library, or Sir Richard’s own room as it 
was called, he himself was always writing and read 
ing. There was a goodly supply of books ; there were 
maps on elaborate stands; there were screens to 
shut out the draught and to shade the light. A fire 
burnt brightly in the ormolu grate; in case its heat 
should scorch the delicate olive complexion of Sir 
Richard a glass screen of pressed ferns and seaweedg 
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was placed before it. The lamps—there were more| “Very bad, but not so bad asI thought. Any+| “Well,” gid the g ng at the 
than onet-ierd exquisite specimens of modern orna- be else?” and then at his jm al -& teak w ~~ 
mental art. One near him was shaded with a cool, |~“'No, Sir Richard. Here’s is the day’s account /anttieed smile; “you -kaow old. Newton—pretty 
green-glass cover, which threw, notwithstanding its | and the passbook. Are there any letters ?” Stella Newton’s father ?” 
coolness, @ rather disagreeable tint upon Sir} ‘Only these ; nothing of importance,” i}. “T've heard of pretty Stella Newton, as you call 
Richard's face. “Then I may go, Sir Richard ?” her.” 

But it did not matter. No ladies ever entered | ‘Yes; good night.” “Ah, yes; every one hnw.” said’ bie 
that, his business apart.xent, and few men for whose — ww eryrey’ the salutation with all re- “he in i bifal git EA a 

Rea! door. a fact.” 


his personal attractions Sir Richard | apect x 
Sir Richard called him back. 
= Dewlap.” 
T forgot to, cacti bn.weehat ah 
caution —not a wo C) 
* Arethusa ’ or Vincent.” ™” 
Mr. sat looked off 
y> 













opinion as to 


cared. 

On the table, an inlaid one with numberless secret 
drawers and snug hiding-places, were piles of letters, 
heaps of account books, and two formidable-look- 
ing ledgers. One of the latter lay open before him, 
and his white hand, upon which scintillated two dia- 
mond ringsof value, traced the figures down the 
column or copied them into a smaller book beneath 
his other hand. 

Has the reader realized the luxury and comfort 
with which Sir Richard softened evem the hard 
matters of business? 

A gentle knock at the door evoked a gharp’: 

** Come in.” 

A servant entered, 

* Mr. Dewlap, six.”” 

** He may enter.” f 

The servant stood aside and allowed a stout, thick- 
oop man, with wen a face, rendewed rest- 

css and acute by » pair ef Keen eyes, to enter. 

This was Mr. De Sir Rishard’s confidential 
man of business, if the is not a misnomer, Sir 
Richard reposing confidence in no one. 


ended. 
*Tt is not likely, Sir Richard.” 
“Just so; the caution was not needed. By the 
way, id yen obtain that copy of Daniel Newton's 


He put the question carelessly and turned te the 
ledger as he spoke, but there was a restless im- 
patience in his averted eyes that belied his indiffer- 


ence. 
“ Yes, Sir Richard, will find the draft among 
the papers.. The whole of phe money is left to Stella. 


Newton ln ane ; : 
ant shall find it heme. ‘Thank you. Good 
t ”» : 


door closed, Mr. Dewiap hae gone, and. Sir 


was alone, 

‘Tiven the mask fell. The chair pushed back, 

god the mek yn that chsonster which. he reserves 
lf, stood upright, 






















There was snow on Mr. 8 overcast, and 
he paused em the threshold of supeglatively at the face now and you will not call it } 
comfortable seom te divest himecif the’ gar- | handsome. It has dark lines of rage and despair ; 
ment. curves round the mouth, and a catlike glean 
‘A cold night, Sir Richard.’” wom: 
“Ts it * anewered his master,. “ Ah, it snows, I m. . white Ponda gieers each other behind 
suppose.” e ye 
“Yes, every prospect of a wv * replied } 4 bY: spoiled, Vineent - 
Mr. De ina ya e, which } near ite lant re: the name a 
changed to a graver he naxt spoke, which Tam ruined! Oh, F I . live these 
was after left the zoom and im months over again how d tly would 
auswer to Sir idiot not to be contem& 


7 On. 











Ph have been expect ¢ hick ld tu ; 
last half-hour, said, in o cola Dens ; pots nan sal mit! c 
was ves on coe calm. ! No fn leg E. 
“T am sorry, 3 bat ET was kept wajtiag “Not Ei. 
at at sad wk? All ie not there is 
“ y ” 7 
“T am sory . could hold on : 
See ae 
n ain : 
*Ar , ; r” ‘ 
the Ballo. heat ete the. wil?” ee a ee 
a hands, Ha to the table, and &, 
ine hands, Richaad, : ove: 
« Never mind the tne: &, Arge, Wea, i aS ses 
cargo ye of. : oo 
‘The o, Six Richand, is antirely ruined.” A knock at thedoown, He turned with the aspect | By 
Sir Richard leant back and raised his hand to his ; Of a wolf: 
face, It grew pale; or did the sickly green shade} ‘‘ Come in.” 
* Lord Marmion.” 


produce that unpleasant hue ? 

* All spoilt,” he repeated. “Dearly bought and 
only half-insured. Bad news indeed.” 

“T regret, Sir Richard, I deeply regret,” said Mr. 
Dewlap, in still graver tones and with visible reluo- 
tance, “ to say that there ia still worse. I looked in 
upon Brooks, the stock-broker, as I passed, seeing 
@ light and hearing voices, and heard that Vin- 
cent, of Manchester, had——Great Heaven! Sir 
Richard!” 

The man rose and leant forward in alarm; 

Sir Richard had fallen back in his chair with his 
face deadly white—it was not the lamp this time— 
and his teeth glenched as if he were near death. 

As Mr. Dewlap approached him he waved him 
back with his hand, raised himself as if with an 
effort, and brave to the last with that courage 
which bad men share with heroes, looked his man 
full in the face. 

“TI beg your pardon ; a sudden faintyess. I have 
been writing too long, and overlooked my dinner 
hour, Don’t be alarmed; it has paased. You were 
saying that Vincent, of Manchester-——” 

r, Dewlap, used as he was to his master’s cool- 
ness, was too astonished for the moment to con- 


tinue, 
: bes hope, Sir Richard, I was not too sudden, 


“ You forget,” said Sir Richard, witha wan smile, 
“you have told me nothing yet, Has anything 
happened to Vincent, of Manchester ?” 

“ They have failed, Sir Richard.” 

** Failed!” Sir Richard repeated, with a sh: of 
his eyebrows. “ That is bad for us, Dewlap. yt 
the goodness to hand me that day book No. 3.” 

Mr. Dewlap fetched the book from a shelf, and 
Bir Richard opened it and examined a page; his 
hand was 80 raised while he did it that his face was 
hidden from his confidential clerk. 

There were great drops of cold perspiration upon 
his white forehead, and one bead fell upon the open 


Tn an instant the lines had gone, and the face was 
smiling, pleasant, careless and almost handsome. 
He turned with outstretched hand and grasped that 
of his visitor. 

* My dear Marmion, delighted ! Come in. Surely 
you did not walk ; how hard it must be snowing to 
catch you so in a minute,” 

All this while the footman was removing the visi- 
tor’s coat, and, at last free of it, he entered the 
room. 

Lord Marmion was a contrast to Sir Richard. 

He was short, fair, genial and frank as a boy of 
fifteen, 

He seated himself in a chair, and eyed the room 
with a pleasant, approving smile. 

“So this is your business den, is it, Wildfang? 
I shouldn’t mind working myself if I were allowed 
to do it in such comfortable pape Why, it’sa 
bachelor’s paradise. Ah, ah! no wonder you don"t 
let fellows come up here; they’d always want to 
come, and so interfere with business, Well, how 
are you ?” 

“Capital. Iam always well,” replied Sir Richard, 
falling into an easy-chair opposite that one of his 
guest, and looking at him with an easy, genial 
smile. “And you are too, to judge from your ap- 
pearance ?” 

“Uh, I’m always well. But I daresay you wonder 
what brought me here ?” 

“‘ Curiosity, perhaps ; an impulse of friendship, I 
hope,” said Sir Richard, rising and walking to a 
cabinet. 

“A glass of sherry—Amontillado, I shipped it 
myself,” and with a nod of emphasis he poured 
some into two glasses. 

“ Thanks,” said his lordship, sipping the wine ; 
“but, I say, you haven’t answered my question, and 
as I don’t suppose you can I’!l tell you. I’ve come 
on business.” 

* Really,” responded Sir Richard, with polite as- 








tonishment, ‘‘ Then you had the right of admission 
after all. “And pray what is the business?” 


book. ee 
He shut it quietly, calmly, and handed it back. 


“ Rather hard upon the rest of her sex. But go 


“ Well, it’s a rum thing, you know, but I’m Miss 
Newton's guardian—trustee.. What do you call it?” 

“ Call it what you please, but go on, and I shall 
understand you. 


go by. was in the d made 
anaes ~ Of pte Seabed cian 

‘don’ 
eiooape ee 
refilled aes, raised it to his lips, 


and, looking ever it. 




















business is ewer, and now I must be off. 
pend way, I don’t think you know Stella New- 


“T have met her, but never spoken to her,” re- 
plied Sir Richard. 

“7H ask her mother to send you s card for her 
next ‘ at home,’ said Lord Marmion: “ Good-bye, 
my dear fellow, good-bye, and thank you—thank 
you very much. 

“Good-bye, and dont mention it,” said Sir 
Richard. 

The door closed upon. the trusting youth, and 
Sir Richard fell into his chair, trembling. 

“Luck!” he breathed, “ never let me blame you 
again! Ric Wildfang's luck never deserts him. 
Ruined! osaysso? NotI, while Stella New- 
ton’s fortune isin my grasp and she.is alive to make 
it myown. Everybody knows her, do they? The 
most beautiful woman in London! your 
work is cut out for you: Stella Newton her 
fortune must be yours.” 


Another knock, 

His face composed itself into its business calm 
“Come in.” 

Bit Richard took it delicately. The envelope was 

ir Cc. ° en 
crumpled and dirty ; the address was badly written 
in a shaking, uncertain hand. 
Se 
ope’ 

Once more, for the second time this evening, he 
has almost shown hie emotion |. 

He arose with a muttered impresation as the 
letter dropped in his hand. | 

It was short, simple, and, to a heart not entirely 
stone, touching. 


“Dear, DEAR Browarp,—I have found you at 
last. Oh, how could you leave me so cruelly when 
I loved you so fondly, so wae Richard, I am ill 
unto death, and starving. If you ever loved me, 
have pity on nie now and save me. Luor." 

His thin lips compressed themselves tightly, and 
he turned with an amazed gravity to the servant. 

““ Who brought this—t begging letter? if 
the person should come again have her removed 
from the door. I know nothing of her ”’ 
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And as the servant, bowing low, retired he flun® 
the letter with a cruel laugh into. the glowing fire. 

Lucy, whoever thou art, better for thee to trust 
in the mercy of the {snow and the rain: Richard 
Wildfang knows none! 


CHAPTER ff. 


Lord Marmion had 
and the scene was the.smal] drawing-room of Mra. 
Newton's villa. at. Hyde Park Corner, 

As a slight pause followed the lady’s enunciation 
of a well-known axiom we will fill it by remarki 
that Mrs. Newton was a thin, pompous. lad 
at heart, but of lofty ambition, whose sole aim and 
ebjecs Ba life was to see her daughter Stella well 
married. 

Mrs. Newton canie of a ogre stock; her hus- 
band, whom Lord Marmion had spoken of as old 
a was of beat el he head uses mryet 
Mrs. Newton was “4 press upon 

emn watchfainess of 


daughter the necessity of a 
the main chance. 
te Newton justified Lord Marmion’s lauda- 
She was——S ; call to your mind, reader, that 
ish orange-girl which 


superb portrait of the Spanish 

Murillo has left us, add to it, as the cookery books 
say, a dash of Sit Peter ’s pictare of a countess, 
and you have a fairies of Newton’s outward 
appcarance,. ‘ 

Her imner portrait she shall herself in her own 

words and actions reveal. 
_ At be an pep a eeeeenshelreb ate 
in an attitude of easy, negligent grace upon a blue 
satin fauteuil; in her hands was.a half-closed book, 
in her Jap. was curled a Moravian, pug. 

She smiled thoughtfully, almost daringly, and 
glanced at her image as it was reflected in one of 
pron’ Bemeyene mirrors. with which the room was 
ati ° 

“ Mamma, I have heard that. before so often that 
TI by a doubtit. Say that feelings alter cases, 
and I will md: ly enough. Tell me plainly, 
mamma, hair should think of ing Lord Mar- 
mion before he has himself ever said a word on the 


er sd 
rs. Newton shook her tatting and her head at 
the same momént. 

“ Stella, yow are really incorrigiblef Lord Mar- 
mion is too well-bred # nobleman to speak out like 
& common—er—er——”” 


trifles as his manner when he meets you, or says 
good-bye, ot hands: you # fan, or—in fact, does any 
one of the uemal’ politenesses for you. Does he 
blush when he shakes hands with you ?” 

“ Never,” emphati replied the beautiful girl, 
with a merry twinkle of the deep, lustrous eyes. 

“ Well, then, that is a sigm that he thinks more 
deeply than most men,” retorted yen 
woman, romptness,. “ Does lower 
his — when he ta Mi : 

“No, mamma,” said girl, stung into irony. 
“ He neither whispers.nor shouts in, particular, but 
talks as a sensible young gentleman should,, He does 
not put his hat in the stand and his um- 
brelfa on his head, or stumble over the door-mat 
when he comes. He doesn’t.ffush or turn green when 
I ask hint how the countess is, and in fact he shows 
as plainly as a. man can do that Stella Newton is no 
more to than the daughter of the man in the 
moon,’” 

She threw the unfortunate 


her full eyes. 
“Then, my dear; it behoves.you to be extremely 
ul. If Marmion is not:already in love with 
you, it’s time he, was.” 

“ Why?” asked the girl, turning to eonfront the 
mother with. di nostrils and a ring of the 
voice that denoted the possession of pride and 
courage as well as beauty, ‘Why? Iam not in 
love with him,” 

“ My dear Stella !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Newton, mucli 
shocked. “How extremely abrupt and rade. that 
sounds ! Not in love with Tord Marmion? My dear 
gi, Pn should nr speak go Pe Lord Marmion 

thousand a year, and ‘his peerage 
back with the Leonhiardta 

“Is that any reason why I should love him or be- 

come the future Countess of Marmion ?” asked the 


” 
e 


ed | Newton. “ How fo: 


irl, straight and resolute as a dart. ‘“‘ Mamma, you 
frouble me more than I can say by the constant re- 
ference to the subject. Lord Marmion has never 
said one word more warm than ordinary friendship 
would warrant. If Lord Marmion’s title dated as 
far back as Adam’s—to tenancy of Hden, and pos- 
sessed the Golconda mines, I would not marry him ! 
No, though he is young, handsome and honourable, 
I would rather than sell myself to the highest bidder 
marry the first passer-by—ay, even that man on the 
other side of the road.’” 

In her energy she raised her long, slender hand, 
and, to emphasize her declaration, pointed to an in- 
dividual who was passing at that moment, as she 
said, on the other side of the way. 

As it was no doubt decreed, the individual so 

ae ne Nae , ond deb 
finger, 
i -striding walk and stared at the 
i which the girl made, painted, as 
it were, on the satin-curtained window. 

She saw him stop, and she looked more intently. 
Their eyes met, and on the heart of each was im- 
pressed the memory of a face which death alone 
could efface. 

What the man saw was a girl in the exquisite 
freshness of her wondrous beaaty, ing in the 
attitude which. the righteous indignation had in- 
spired, and which a r might. have gloried in. 
What she saw, was the stalwart figure of a man also 
in the bloom of youth, but with something of its 
freshness gone. She saw a face satiric yet deli- 
cate, two soft, dark, yet searching eyes, a brow 
chiselled faintly with the lines of thought or intel- 
lect, and, # mouth a delicately and softly moulded 
as an Italian’s. 

She took all this in at a ghance— even more, 
noticed that.the figure was carelessly dressed in a 
loose, well-worn black velvet jacket, and that it was 
crowned by a soft, forgign-looking hat. 

There was no time for more, the minute had 
ee 1, the stranger had discovered that the pointed 

oretiager was not intended as a signal for him and, 
eg a droop of the handsome head, had gone on 
is way. 

Infinitely wonderful is the human heart. At that 
moment flashed, through the soul of the beautiful 
girl one digstinot, softly flecting regret; she might 
never see that face again! : 

She knew the fire had died out of her eyes, her 
body was lithe and languid, and she listened to a 
wordy remonstrance of her mother’s ia almost ab- 
stracted silence. At last Mrs. “ewton concluded: 

“Yell me, Stella, how many offera of marriage 
have you had ?” 

“IT donot know,” replied the girl, wearily. “Two, 
three, five, six—I donot remember. Does it matter ? 
I had your commands to refuse all of them.” 

“ Exaetly,’” said the astute mamma. “ And like 


. | an obedient girl you followed your mother’s advice. |, 


Wait ory, my drar Stella, the hour of triamph 
will come. ‘know Lord Marmion has paid you 
some extraordinary attentions and that he is serious 
in . The time will come, and I shall see you 
Countess of Dovewell.!” 

Stella rose, wearied, disgusted with the subject. 

* Must I not dress now? she asked. “ Have we 
not a dinner party to-night ?’”” 

“Of course. Have you forgotten it ?” said Mrs. 
] rgetful you are, my dear Stella. 
Lord Marmion dines with us to-night, and brings 
that clever Sir Richard Wildfang with him.” 

“Does he?” said the girl, indifferently, as, with 
slow, graceful step, she left the room. ‘And wha 
may Sir Richard Wildfang be ?” 

** One of the richest and most influential mon. in 


London. Tam surprised, my dear, that you have |! 


never heard of him. He is a most particular friend 
of his:lordship, and E hope, my dearest Stella, you 
will-not be so absent-minded as you sometimes are, 
but will endeavour to amuse him.” 

The proud girl smiled!) alas, almost bitterly. 

“ Ammse: him,” she to her rebellious 


/ repeated 
heart, ‘‘amuse him! Awif I were an actor paid to | 


kill time and raise a laugh upon their cynical faces. 
Oh, my mother! my mother! if you were but a 
little less worldiy and @ little more proud !”” 

It was evening. The lamplighters were running 
from lamp to. lamp,. knocking the snow from their 
feet that lay like a white cloth in the road and foot- 


way. 

The dining-room of Mra. Newton’s house in Park 
Corner was filled with the soft light of a hundred 
wax candlés; the fire streamed a rosy tint upon, the 
glittering mirrors, the tapestried walls, the varied 
ornaments of bronze, marble and gold. All was 
luxury, wealth and splendour. 

The ,butler, ecclesiastical in appearance and 
magisterial in dignity, stood looking at the artisti- 
cally laid table with feelings of supreme self-satis- 
faction. . 

Scintillating glass, bright, shining plate, snowy 
linen. It was all perfect, delightful to the eye, anti- 
cipatory to the palate, 





it. was a quarter to eight. The guests were due, 


In, the drawing-room, as magnificent an apart: 
ment as tha dining-room, was seated the mistress, 

Pride of the wrong sort. was on her face, pro: 
claimed itself in the carriage of her thin, acute face, 
displayed itself in the very folds of her ostentatious 
dress. She glanced at the clock with a frown of 
annoyance, 

Stella had not made her- appearance yet. Lord 
Marmion and his friend might arrive at_any mo- 
ment, and the beautiful daughter would not be 
The rattle of a carriage, maffied by th 

‘he rattle of a carriage, muffled by the snow, a 
knock ;.the guests. had arrived. 

Lord Marmion entered first, bluff, frank, smil- 
ing and boyish. 

My dear Mrs. Newton, how do youdo? May I 
introduce Sir Richard Wildfang ?” 

The matchmaking mother courtesied low and with 
enipressement to the richest and most influential 
mat in London. 

Talking as they went they took up their position 
by the fire. 

Lord Marmion’s tongue rattled on. 

_ Sir Richard Wildfang joined him in a manner de- 
lightfully soft and pleasing. 
is eye wandered round the room, taking in the 
extravagance of the decorations, the magnificence 
of the furniture, 

He glanced at the worldly mother, and, so to 
speak, smiled in his sleeve. 

The game was really tod easy, the prey too feeble. 
He saw his road to success plain and facile before 
him; he saw—— 

The door opened, and some one glided in. 

It was Stella. 

She paused. 

Sir Richard turned and met her eyes. 

Why did his sh#ink with an expression almost of 
fear ? 

Why did hers fix themselves for an instant on 
his dark, masterful face, then lower themselves to 
concéal a sudden dislike and dread ? 

Pace onward, Time, and let forthcoming events. 
reveal how true was woman’s instinct, how das- 
tardly was the cowardice of dishonesty. 


CHAPTER III. 
Oh love is painted asa boy, 
With wicked bow and arrow, 
And whoso feels that pretty toy, 
Sure, his escape’s most narrow | 


Tue lamplighters flitting from Hyde Park Corner 
carried their ministrations to humbier streets and 


poorer abodes. 

One of them lighted a dingy lamp, in a street near 
Soho Square, and so threw a garish gleam into 
the window of @ first-floor room, which overlooked 
—not the pleasant freahness of the park—buta row 
of other rooms in houses dingy and ugly as its 


own. 

Let us ascend the narrow, ill-lighted stairs, and 
enter that room. 

A strange room to one entering as a stranger, an 
astonishing’ one. 

The four walls are painted black, and devoid of 


ornament. 

The floor is bare, and, in place of carpet, is 
covered hereiand there with the thick powder of 
marbie and stone. 

A fow articles of furniture, all plain and well 
worn, are crowded to one corner to make room for 
some other articles which evidently to the owner of 
the apartment are of greater importance. 

These are life-sized statues, busts, and wood 
carvings in. all stages of progress from rough 
hewn. to exquisite finish, 

One, a beautiful nymph, rising from @ crested 
'wave, stauds ona taised dais in the centre of the 
room, and se arranged that the light falls full upon 
that portion of the marble where the face will be 
'when its creator shall eut it. 

Before the. unfinished statue stands a youth 
whose form might have caught its grace from the 
lifeless figures, around it. 

The face is turned from the light, the hands— 
long, thin, and womanly white ones—are hard at 


' work ;' the sculptor is lost in his dreamland. 


Suddenly the chisel faltered in the practised 


‘hand, the mallet was poised with indecision and 
doubt. 


The next instant the tools dropped from the 
master’s: hands, and he turned, revealing the same 
face-which had turned inquiringly to the gaze of 
beautifal Stella Newton, 

He pushed his:soft silky hair from his forehead, 
and looked up at his unfinished work. 

“ No use, I cam do no more to-night, fair nymph; 
your face must wait, must wait until my disordered 
and truant. fancy can return to thee. What has 
happened to me to-day? I, Louis Felton, am 
usually as calm and impassable as my own cold 
marbles; in fact, I am not well fed enough to have 
hot blood and a feverish pulse, but to-night I can 





feel the life’s fluid tearing through my veins at race- 
horse speed, making my hand unsteady and my 
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fancy but a fickle jade that jigs to the pipe of my 
imagination ! And wherefore ?—Oh, fie upon me for 
an erratic idiot!—All for a passing glimpse of a 
girl’s beautiful face. Tell me, ye So of my own 
creation, haveI not seen many? I not live in 
the atmosphere of grace and beauty ?” 

And he turned with mock homage to his statues, 
who seemed possessed of life’s reason and appea 
to listen with calm interest. 

“ Ah, but what beauty it was! Not like yours, 
imperial Juno, though methinks there was a touch 
of your pride’s fire in her eyes; not yours, either, 
wood nymph, Phyllis, era the freshness of forest 
violet hovered on her cheek; nor yours, oh, Gala- 
tea, sea maiden, though the mystic brine of nature’s 
freedom rustled the tresses of her hair and shadowed 
the glory of her sweet soft brow! 

“Oh, Louis! shame on thee for an idiot to rave 
in the presence of yon dead ideals of one living girl, 
beautiful though she be. What is she to thee? 
vision only, in a fashionable window of a fashion- 
able house ; a note of angelic harmony resounding 
amidst the clink of gold; a gem set in its fitting of 
precious silver; a rich young lady, doubtless the 
daughter of rich parents, who would shudder in 
their shoes if they knew that their idol’s charms 
were being extolled, even to dead, deaf marble, by 
the homeless, hungry, out-at-elbows sculptor—Louis 
Felton !” 

He took up his chisel again, but left the hammer 
where it was. He could not work; fancy was 
truant still, and as he stood looking at his nymph, 
with its uncarved face, he rambled on: 

“ Penniless? Scarcely that. I have an estate! 
Ha! ha!” And he laugheda musical, ironical laugh. 
“ An estate of phantom acres, with an old house 
that would tumble about my ears, so they tell me, 
if I called my name aloud in it. The sole remnant 
of a great house and an old name. By Heaven! I 
am not penniless. I am Louis Felton, Esq., of 
Heavithorne, squire of half a county which knows 
nothing of him and cares less. Oh,I am a great 
man—if I but knew it—thongh I earn my living by 
carving from pitiless marble such poor mockeries 
of my day-dreams that they but yield me enough of 
bread and water to sustain this thin and unsubstan- 
tial body on.” 

He struck himself on the chest as he spoke and 
laughed again, and though it was a trifle sad it was 
@ pleasant laugh to hear. 

Listening to it one would say “That comes from 
a true, a kind, and an honest heart,” and this one 
would declare without seeing the face with its 
deep, tender, mocking eyes and its soft, kindly 
mouth. 

“ That being so,” he continued, “ what right had 

you, base Louis Felton, to glow into ecstasy over the 
good gifts of a wealthy heiress—we’ll say she’s an 
heiress, just for argument’s sake, and to make my 
crime the greater—what right? Why, every right, 
the right that pointed forefinger gives me; she was 
pointing at me, l’il be sworn. What was she say- 
ing? ‘Look at that poor man, how tired, how 
seedy and how disreputable he looks,’ and that 
pitifully ? 
_ “No; when I saw her face there were fire, righteous 
indignation, passionate dignity in it—no pity! Why 
did she point? Bah! Let me to work. Now, nymph, 
fancy has returned, and is ready to carve thee a 
penny a mouth and a pair of eyes; but of what 
sort 

**By Heaven!” he exclaimed, flushing a bright 
red and snatching up his mallet, ‘ thou shalt have 
the face of my beautiful lady. Thou shalt have 
her eyes, her small lips, her proud brow, and when 
thou art done, I, Louis Felton, master of tumble- 
down Heavithorne, miserable sculptor, half-starving 
solitaire, will point at thee, oh, nymph! as thy 
original pointedat me! Come, my powerful mallet, 
now for her hair!’ 

(To be continued.) 





Forrippen Frurr.—I once heard a gentleman 
frien tell a story of his youth which exceedingly 
amused me, His mother, an old-fashioned house- 
keeper, had a ‘‘jam-closet,” which he only entered 
on the rare occasions when new shelves were to be 





added or old ones repaired. ‘ And,” said he 
**ma’m insisted on my whistling all the time I was 
at work ; the moment the whistling stopped, in she 


came, suspecting that my mouth was full of jam.” 
After the laugh consequent upon the story had sub- 
sided, some curious one asked, “ Did you ever med- 
dle with the jam?” “Did 1? Of course I did! One 


mouth{n} of it, in my opinion, was worth a sound 
thrashius. Had the jars remained open it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful that 1 should have touched their con- 
tents. Lut, you see, they were forbidden fruit.” 
That was the secret. Human nature has not radi- 
calls clanged since the days of Eve. The craving 


-42 c:ociden fruit seems to be as strong now as it 
“tae 1 tvlen’s bowers. 1 was not a littte amused 
tatery at observiug a professor of the science of rat- 





catching wisp up the poisoned food which he was 
laying for his prey in a piece of newspaper. The 
proceeding excited my astonishment so much that I 
ventured to inquire the object of so covering the 
food before burying it in their “runs,” when he 
gravely informed me that it was “to make the rats 
think that they were not to touch it,” which would 
have the immediate effect of making them desire it 
exceedingly; so closely does rat nature, in the 
opinion of those learned therein, approximate to 
human nature in longing for that which is forbidden. 
“Don’t put him under the pump,” says the land- 
owner in a famous Irish play, alluding to an objec- 
tionable process-server. Of course the helpless man 
was seized and made thoroughly acquainted with 
the pure element which so many of his countrymen 
shun. So with the *‘good books” so frequently 
written for children, Asa rule the youthful readers 
sympathize with the scamp and pity the good boy, 
who, in the end, gets all the sugar plums, but has 
had none of the “ good times."—H. E. W. 








WINTER. 


Winter—winter dreary and cold, 
Cometh now as it came of old; 

Cov’ring the ground with snow so white, 
Hanging the trees with icicles bright, 
Killing the plants with its bitter blast ; 
Winuter—winter cometh at last, 


Winter—winter is with us now, 
With its icy winds and drifting snow, 
*Prisoning all the lakes and ponds, 
Holding them tight in crystal bonds ; 
While the rivers all are frozen fast, 
Winter—winter is here at last, 


Winter—winter is hurrying on, 
The snow has fled, the ice has gone, 
And spring e’er long in her robe of green 
On vale and mountain shall be seen, 
Spring, bright spring, is coming fast, 
Winter—winter goeth at last. 
Winter—winter has left us now, 
Again are used the spade and plough, 
Again the frazrant air of spring 
Doth life, and hope, and gladness bring; 
And the child sings as he scampers past, 
Winter—winter has gone at last, 

G. E. M. 








STRICT HONESTY. 

Te get an article for less than it is worth is an 
achievement in bargaining thought by most people to 
be thoroughly legitimate and highly commendable. 
How often do we hear it said —*‘ It was worth a great 
deal more, but I knew he was in a strait and had to 
sell, so I held off until I got it at my own price,” and 
this by persons who regard themselves as honest and 
honourable—nay, often eminently religious? The 
question of doing as they would be done by never 
seems to have come into the thouchts of such. 

It is related of the Duke of Welliugton that having 
authorized his steward to purchase a farm which lay 
contiguous to his estate, the latter, on completing the 
transaction, congratulated the duke on having made 
a great bargain, as the owner was in difficulties and 
anxious to sell. 

**What do you mean by a bargain?” asked the 
duke, in surprise. 

The steward replied: 

“Tt was valued at one thousand, one hundred 
pounds, and we have got it for eight hundred pounds.” 

“In that case,” said the duke, with some excite- 
ment of manner, “ you will please to carry theextra 
three hundred pounds to the late owner, and never 
talk to meof getting bargains.” 

Now, how many who read this feel in sympathy 
with the duke? Do you, reader? Would you have 
done likewise? By your silent answer to the ques- 
tion you may test for yourself the quality of your 
inner life. Few, we fear, would have thus rebuked 
an agent who bargained for them so advantageously. 
And yet the gains taken from the necessities and mis- 
fortunes of others are often scarcely a step removed 
from the gains of dishonesty. 





WIrHn six years, on the coast of Canada, 98 new 
lighthouses have been built, 4 new lightships 
established, and 10 new steam fog alarms; 48 more 
lighthouses, 8 fog alarms, and 2 lightships are in 
process of construction. 

There have been in Paris 19,520 marriages during 
the year. Two of these were between nephews and 
aunts, and 16 between uncles and nieces (this is 
allowed in France) ; 103 widowers have married their 
deceased wife's sisters. 

Tue CoMMAND or THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION.— 
Au Admiralty notice, bearipg the date of Thurs- 





day, the Be Pd Her Majent , porate ore 
G S. Nares, er Majesty's ship allenger, 
hae oe selected to command the Arctic Expedi- 
tion, and will return to England from Hong-Kong 
by the first mail. 
—_—_——— 
GHOSTS. 

Ws have changed much in these days from the old 
times when ghosts were almost an article of faith, and 
when the person who told a tale of the world of 
spirits might chance to gain credence for his narrative 
without an inner reservation “that at all events it is 
very difficult to account for it.” In Queen Elizabeth's 
time that stage direction in “Hamlet,” “ Enter 
Ghost,” struck a real chord of emotion amongst the 
people, and, so far from weakening the force of the 
illusion, considerably heightened it by coon cy 
mysterious agency, as to which all were more or 
sympathetic. 

There is a story told in French history of a peasant 
of Marseilles who was troubled by an unearthly 
visitor, The peasant was to make his way to the 
king, and reveal to him a message that would be 
communicated to him ; but if he disclosed it to any 
one else he would die, He did disclose it to another 
—his wife—and he died, falling dead on the spot, too. 
The perturbed spirit, however, though unfortunate in 
this choice of a messenger, revealed himself a second 
time, with similar formalities and threats, and again 
the garrulous French nature could not keep reticent 
about the news. ~ The tale was told, and the narrator, 
in his turn, died. Yet a third time the ghost spoke. 
This time to a farrier, 

The tale we tell is historical, and the facts 
and ascertained. The farrier kept his counsel, jour- 
neyed to Versailles, saw Gold Stick-in- Waiting, who 
was very polite, but very obdurate: A ot from 
Marseilles have an interview with the Majesty of 
France!. Impossible; a thing not to be heard of! 
Farrier brings forward his ghastly facts. Proof 
offered—asked for—given. Did not two other of the 
good folks of the town to whom revelation had been 
made die because they departed from the strict letter 
of their instraction Id Stick was alarmed. 
Could not the truth of these statements be easil 
ascertained from the local authorities? Gold S 
was relieved. The farrier was to call in a couple of 
days—he called, saw the king in private, had several 
interviews with him, and returned to his own pro- 
vince a wealthy man, supported by the revenue, a 
public character from that time till his death, and 
probably a bachelor and misogamist, for the substance 
of the secret never transpired. It is all historical. 
The best artist of the day drew our farrier, the draw- 
ing was engraved, and copies of it exist in several 
private collections, One writer professes to have 
seen the print, and says that “it represents the face 
of a man about thirty-five or forty years of age, with 
an open countenance, rather pensive, and with a very 
characteristic expression”—a somewhat vague de- 
scription as to the whole, and one would be giad to 
have learned what was the special character of that 
expression. 

Three students of a university, situated in what 
Thackeray calls a viceregal city, had retired after 
dinner to the rooms of a friend. There is no impor- 
tance in the words “after dinner.” College beer is 
very small beer, nor do we know of any instance on 
record in which a man who had partaken freely was 
visited by ghosts. The four friends were standing 
round the fire, which flickered brightly, so that every 

rt of the room could be seen. Its shape was of this 

ind. The door from the staircase was at oue 
corner, directly opposite to that was another door 
which led into the bedroom, There was no other 
approach to or exit from the room. The fireplace 
was at the side of the inner door. The friends were 
standing round the fire chatting together, when they 
distinctly saw the outer door open gently and a 
figure pass in. It crossed the room and passed 
through the opposite doorway into the bedroom. 
Three of the young men rushed at once into the room, 
examined every part of it together, but there was no 
trace or sign of anything. The other had fainted on 
seeing the apparition. 

What is curious about this tale is that it forms, 
so far as is known, the only instance in modern times 
of a ghost being seen by several porate simul- 
taneously. As a# general rule, if the apparition 
appears to more persons than one it does so succes 
sively, as in the French story just told. Another 
circumstance that is remarkable in this case is that 
each one of the four persons seems to have arrived 
immediately at the idea that the visitor was a ghost. 
The spirit was, indeed, known to two of them—that 
is to say, two of the party said it was the ghost of 
their brother. But the other two were quite strangers 
to the fact, and yet, without a word said, seeing the 


entry, they seem to have felt instinctively and un- 
hesitatingly that it was a ghost, The tale is tcid 
as a thing that happened. 
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A SLAVE OF OIROUMSTANCES, 
oxtuthseienbenes 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL, 
Fancy plays me some trick, 
Or this should be a faceI know! 
Bir, I beseech you, do you come 
From Venice ? Harvey. 

Tazont passed into the drawing-room with pale 
and troubled face, which yet bore traces of some in- 
tense ecstasy not unlike a wild joy, anxious to leave 
the crowd and reach the solitude of his little study 
on the outskirts. 

As he made his adieu to Lady Prettilace, who de. 
| his speedy flight most pathetically, Sir Harry 

eauclerc came up, also anxious to make an exodus. 
Together they walked to the staircase. 

Sir Harry thrust his arm within Tazoni’s and 
whispered : 

“ Anything gone amiss? Can I help you? Iam 
not curious and want to know nothing, but do not 
os that I stand by you, mon ami, through thick 
and thin.” 


If Tazoni had been a woman his or her. eyes 
would have filled with tears at the tender yet manly 
tone of sympathy. 

As it was his voice rang thin and tremulous as he 
enswered ; 

“T cannot thank you enough, but Heaven alone 
ean help me.” 

Where they were standing putting on their coats 
sat a lady comfortably watching the occupants of 
the drawing-room. 

Atthe sound of Tazoni’s voice she turned sud- 
denly and eyed him with an expression halting 
between surprise and a vague alarm. 

His back was towards her fora moment, but as 
the footman handed him his crush hat he turned 
and faced her. 

Forthe first time that evening Lady Darteagle 
saw Mr. Frank Forest at close quarters, 

The look of surprise deepened and with somethin 
less than her usual stately composure she rose an 
advanced to him. 

Thinking she was about to pass him on her way 
to the drawing-room, Tazoni stepped back, but to 
his surprise she stopped in front of him, and, re- 
garding his face with an attention that was most 
S pasben as, ‘Mi; Porest—I am openking; to. 0 

ion me, Mr. Forest—I am 8: ing Be 
Frank Forest, am I not ?” 
“Tam he, madam,” said Tazoni, in a low 


Cice, 
Tady Darteagle listened to the tone of his voice 








[AT HOME AGAIN. | 
with a strained attention and smiled with some- 
thing more than amusement—surprise, 

“I onght to apologize for the question,” she said. 
* Not to know Mr..Forest, is to argue myself un- 
known. Mr. Forest you are too young not to forgive 
an old woman’s fancy, and if you are not I will get 
Sir Harrv to plead for me, but do you know I 
have a strong assurance that I have heard your 
voice and seen your face before.” 

Tazoni bowed in silence. 

Sir Harry stood with his opera hat in his hand, 
eyeing first the one and then tho other. 

* Have I not ?” asked Lady Darteagle, point 
blank. 

“ It is very likely, my lady,’’ replied Tazoni. 

And there was a depth of significant. sadness in 
his voice. 

“T am eure [ have,” said Lady Darteagle. 
“Every word you say confirms me in my belief, 
Where can it have been? Cannot you help me?” 

Tazoni shook his head: 

“Strange,” said her ladyship, anxiously. “TI 
wonder whether Florence could help me. Where is 
she? One’s slips of memory annoy one so much. 
Stay! Ihave it; it must bea likeness only. Tell 
me, Mr. Forest, are you related in any way to the 
Northeliffes 2” 

* No,” said Tazoni. 

iF ig at all—distantly or by marriage ?” 

0.” 

“Then the resemblance is most singular. Your 
voice as you just now spoke to Sir Harry was the 
very counterpart of a dear friend of mine, Lord 
Northcliffe.” 

Tazoni remained silent, but his lips compressed. 

** And vour face too is exactly like his used to be 
before the dreadful accident. Do you know Lord 
Northcliffe ?” 

“*T have seen him, my lady,”’ replied Tazoni, 

“And you did not notice it yourself? No, of 
course you would not. Well, you will forgive me? 

have been very rude, have I not? but you poots 
are gentle, and an old woman may presume upon 
you. You must forgive me.” 

‘Lady Darteagle would find me ready to forgive 
the greatest offence she could commit. Howcan I ex- 
press my sense of the compliment she has paid me?” 
said Tazoni, bending over the hand which Lady 
Darteagle extended to him with a winning smile. 
“Lord Northcliffe is a good, great-hearted gentle- 
man. I,-my lady, am but a waif and stray, a 
stranger in the byeways of the world without 
even the right of resemblance to the great and 


Then, as Lady Darteagle smiled kindly upon him, 
he laid his hand upon Sir Harry’s arm and walked 





with a bent head and troubled brow down the 
staircase, 

Sir Harry maintained a rigid silence until they 
stood in the street, then he said ; 

“ You won’t go home alone to-night. Come and 
take a cup of coffee with me. Something has 
troubled you, I know. Think it over in my rooms 
and let me know if I can help you,” 

Tazoni sighed and shook his head. 

**Something has troubled me and yet given me 
great joy. Ah! Sir Harry, if you knew the mystery 
you persist in calling and serving as your friend! 
I have half a mind to tell you all, What would you 
say, I wonder, if you knew that the celebrated 
Frank Forest was——” 

* Stop,” said Sir Harry, “ no confidences under an 
impulse which you will afterwards regret. Tell me 
nothing until you are cooler. One thing I would 
like to know, if you can tell me without harm to 
yourself——” and he hesitated and stroked his 
moustache. 

Tazoni made a gesture of assent. 

“ Well, have you come across the young lady for 
whose benefit we planned that little nocturnal 
escapade? Don’t think me idly curious, but for the 
life of me I can’t get her out of my head, and—if 
it’s not prying ‘into your private affairs—I should 
like to know if you have heard anything of her ?’”’ 

“Not a word,” replied Tazoni. ‘‘ Were she here, 
or could I but learn her fate, my future would soon 
be settled. She is the key to the maze through 
which I wander, at present so hopelessly. I must 
—_ her before I can stir to the right or the 

eft, 

“Not found,” said Sir Harry, under his 
moustache, and with a decided tone of disappoint- 
ment, ‘Poor girl. I—of course I’m only curious 
—should like to know what has become of her.” 

“ And I would give my life to know!” said Tazoni, 
passionately, 

At that moment a footman called: 

“Lady Darteagle’s carriage!’ 

And Tazoni, starting, held out his hand. 

“ Good night!’ he said, gratefully. 

Sir Harry pressed his hand, and they parted, the 
latter stopping to look after the tall figure striding 
through the silent streets with a look of regretful 
esteem. 

“‘A strange mystery seems to hang over him. So 

roud too, and so honourable; he will not let one 
Pe) him. What a muddle I am getting into! That 
girl too ! Confound her pretty, plaintive face, how it 
haunts me! What has become of her, I wonder? 
Perhaps wandering about the country, or, worse 
still, the London streets. Poor girl! I’d give a 
thousand pounds to be able to lay my hands upon 
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her this instant and say to Forest: ‘ Here you are’ 
now, what’s the next move ?” 

Tazoni walked on until he reached the corner of 
the square by which he knew the Darteagle carriage 
would pass. 

Come what might he must have another look at 
her proud, beautiful face before he started for 

ome. 

In a few minutes he saw the Earlscourt liveries, 
and, peering anxiously through the darkness, he 
caught a glimpse of the loved face, 

Then he started for his home in a frame of mind 
difficult to deseribe. 

Grief and joy mingled in confused emotion. Joy ! 
for he had hold her in his arms, had heard hereweet, 
pure lips avow her love! joy ineffable! for let.come 
what might she loved him, and that thonght alone 
could bear him bravely through the gates even of 
death — : Rey A = L~ worth > ae 
enigmas, i ials miseries, if b C) 
few short minutes when-he held her to his Heart and 
felt her breath upon Grief !\for slie had 


ings that I thought the cold outside preferable to 
so much warmth indoors. Ha, ha!” 

Lord Raymond laughed, but rather snappishly. 

“All very well for you to laugh,” he said. “ Of 
course you never Were in love ?”’ 

“T don’t know, once—I think,” returned Mr. 
Denville, with @ curious little smile. “But come,” 
he said, “ we'll this mutual and unprofitable 
cha » my dear fellow, and get to something 
more business-like, You put the’ question to- 







night?" : 
Pi tar Mencken Nee be pgp reluctant ‘Yes ’—it’s 









gou know, however heartily they 

apes 9 gives ression.” 
ip Seems (y Wig 4 ed Real ‘Raymond. 
upon my word, it was reluctant. It was a 
before I could get her to consent to a 
marriage; she at first point 
I had to goon persuading her for half 
's what kept me so long in the other 
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But it was he -ovald not ; 
live without mye ed 5 ee ed He bat she would not have done it anless she 
would cut the knot of all bis difficulties, said, and upon my word I believe 
himself to be the Rng ped ie 4 
as well, c ‘ curious sr 
loos enti dieamel= coe You've got all her heart, 


Then bis sanguine hopes amd delicious plang}. 
+t Loud 


cole’ «ae Seow Se wemembered tha 





# lucky man who can say that 


‘corner, and they jamped in, he muttered to himself, 


“T wonder what the fox is after now; something 
has gone wrong with the gipey irl T'll be s oy 
his tone. He hesitated too. t has ea 

Tazoni ag 4 until the a. ane Soenee the 
corner. Then he emerged from his n 
His face showed what the restraint he ets 
upon himself had cost him. He was trembling in 
every limb with unsatisfied vengeance, and he 
raised his hand to wipe the Py ecgus from his 
forehead with a long breath of. pain. 

Some fresh villany had been concocted, and chance 
pat thrown him in the way of hearing part of the 
plan. 

Lord Raymond was to marry some one next Mon- 
day morning and clandestinely. Whom was it? 
Lurli, Florence, or whom ? 

To im he walked down the street and en- 
dea find the house from which Lord Ray- 
mo. ille had emerged, but the houses were 
and he found it impos- 


mted the s turni 
' hethee Lact “a 
‘thoroughly exhausted ; 
ed for home, ha 
| He would a 
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[ had sworn, or was to swear, thet eS 
his, hand was the one struck the} ! 
sn iapenalg a pevag Sa A 
a wero a 
sufficient’ in Po venlit ies frome’ she dips stab 
world for life, and. to the uttermost depths tomame the | had ga 
of despair dressed in convict’s garb and dragging a that thi ; 
oe cee ‘Dede - “ 
os, it wae his duty to declure honour | you say poe and it ; 
demanded it, and he would dp it’ if T. Could be | “No!” exclaimed Mr. Denville, with eur. | Chey x a tot 
found. rise, “ you don’tsayso! Idid not you would : ’ pore , - 
Lurli found, he would appeal to justice, and if he | have got herso soon. But did she show mowaspiv} “As: eo end Lurli, both well 
could not bring the crime home to the petpetrator | cion?” wrapped ap gray cloaks, crept :into the 
“ W—ell,” hesitated Lord Raymond, “justw little | camp and n took up their old position in 


he would at least satisfy his own honour and redeem 
his own conscience, 

While he mused thus—warm thrills of delight; 
flooding him at moments when he thought of Flo- 
rence and her passionate confession—he had insen- 


aibly got deeper into Belgravia and now stood at, snarled, 


the entrance of Norman Road, looking absently 


down the gas-lit street and pondering, utterly in-| Honour is too expensive and too troublesome a 


different as to where he was. 


While he stood thus a door half way down the row ; you must expect me to laugh. But next Monday, 
opened, and, after a few minutes two gentlemen | and she.was suspicious too. Did she promise to 
came down the broad steps. Tazoni, in no humonr | rely on your honour?” 


to endure curiosity, would have turned aside, but 


something about the appearance of the two men | referred her to you,” 


attracted his attention. 


perhaps, but I asked her to trust to my honour,” 

* Excellent,” laughed Mr. Denville. 

Lord Raymond glared savagely at him. 

“ ]’ve more honour left than you ever had,” he 

“ Quite right, I never had any, my dear Raymond, 
luxury for me, Excuse my smile. If you will joke 
“No, not exactly,” said Lord Raymond, “ I~J— 


“Another man of honour!’ said Mr. Denville. 


He drew back into the shadow of one of the pro- | ‘Come, the laugh is at my expense now. Soh! 
jecting porches and looked again. Well, it was the best thing you could do, but you 


The two came quickly up the street, and when | must place me in a position to set her fears and 


they had reached the spot where Tazoni stood con- | doubts at rest. I'll tell you what you must do.” 
cealed he saw by the light of the nearest gas'| (And here he whispered so that Tazoni could not 


lamp that they were Lord Raymond Hursley and | catch the words.) 
Te 4 —oh, & sham one, of course!—that will set her at 


Horace Denville! 

For the moment his first impise was to sprin 
from his hiding-place, confront th. two villains an: 
by violence compel them to confea\their crimes, 


but a moment’s consideration convinad him of the | To-morrow I’m going to a concert with my cousin 


madness of such a course, 


He drew farther back into the «»rner and/| makingall the rasning I can there, and getting on 


listened. 


* It’s very cold,” said Denville, ‘ Whure is your | to see about it. You must do it.” 


man, Raymond ?” 


“* How should I know ?” retorted Raymond, in his | ville; “I’ve got the licence mannfactured, and a 
neual sulky, arroganttone. “ He's keeping the nag | clergyman to go through the ceremony all complete. 
trotting, I shouldn't wonder. Pity the poor! I think | You know where the pretty little farce is ‘to be 
it’s pity the rich this weather, considering what | enacted ?”’ he asked, in a louder key. 


ruin it is to one’s cattle.” 
Mr. Denville laughed heartlessly. 


**T shouldn’t think you pitied any one over much, | o'clock.” id 


my dear Raymond ; mercy isn’t your great forte, 


eh? By Jove, no,” he added, with a light laugh, | what.are you going to do afterwards? Where are 
“or you'd have some merey upon that poor, deluded | you going ?” 


girl.” 


Tazoni’s heart beat fast and his breath eame so} not going anywhere. I can’t leave town now, and 
sharp and hard that he was almostafraid they would | you 


hear it. 


“ Poor, deluded girl!’ Was he on the scent at last, | a sinister smile light up his face. 
and had chance guided him to-night to the succour | as you have arrange Spare The deceived 
of Lord Raymond’s victim and to the punishment | one can return to her 0 


of the villain himself at the same time ? 

He listened with ail his ears. 

“Nonsense!” laughed Lord Raymond. “ Why 
should she be pitied ? I’ll be bound she’s as.anxious 
to become my Lady Hursley and future Countess of 
Northclitfe as lam to deceive her. Pity her? Of 


course I don’t. Ha, ha! and yet it seems a shame, | out of hearing before he replied to Denville. 


she is so very sweet on your obedient servant. 
Did you see her hang round my neck in the hall ?” 
“Yes,” laaghed Mr. Denville, “ and must confess 





that I got so tired of your little amorous whisper- | time.” Then as the cabriolet dashed round’ th- 


We must show her the licence 


Lord Raymond nodded. 
“T see,” he said. ‘* Well, I'll leave that to you. 


Florence. She’s in town, you know, and I’m 


better too than I used, so that I shan’t have time 


* T’ll do it—leave it all to me,” replied Mr. Den- 


Lord Raymond nodded, 
“At your rooms in Welbeck Street, at ten 


“ That's it; you are not likely to forget it. And 


“ Do 2” replied Lord Raymond. “ Nothing, and I’m 


know it. Florence must be looked after.” 
“ Ay, she must,” said Denville, and Tazoni saw 
* Well, it is best 


nest, and you can’ let 
things go on as usual. By the way, how is the 
wood-pigeon getting on. How is the sweet Lurli?” 
Tazoni’s heart beat fast with anxiety and rage. 
What would be the answer? 
Whatever it was he did not hear it, for after a 
pause Lord Raymond swore at the cold and moved 


“Oh, all right, getting tame. I, I wouldn’t go 
near her just yet if I were you.” 
“I won't then,’’ said Denville. “I can bide my 





the little tent. ‘ 

Colin and Zillah, who alone were in the oe 
breathed not a a pl ae it ree not until | 
the ca was in motion, great kattle 
over ‘ao cemnen fire, that Martha ‘stepped out ot 
the tent, and, going P. to the fire, looked round with 
a smile that lit up her dark, twinkling eyes, and 
said, in the Rommany tongue+ 

“ Children, I’ve @ surprise for.ye.” 

There was an immediate silence, and some of the 
women who had been at a little pour ger orm closer, 
with their saucepans, full of food, in their hands, 
their children clinging to their skirts. 

hag mh wor Fagan nig 
man, the father o' 

“ See for yourselves,” replied Martha, lifting her 
strong arm and pointing to her 

Every eye was turned upon the little canvas but, 
and Martha, hobbling up to’ it, pulled aside the our- 
tain a yee rae ee ' 

* Come ou m, 

The next instant, Lurli, in one of her old dresser 
of scarlet and black, stepped out. 

Instantly a shout of joy rose from the throng;. 
and young—men, women, and child: 
forward, and she was in some danger of 
from their mad embraces had not Martha driven 
them off with blows and remonstrances, a. 
they only consented to go on the condition | 
should accom them. 

It was the first reaction after months of suspense 
and anxiety. ; 

They were not quite happy yet, for the pride af 
their life, the beloved of them.all, was still absent 
but for the moment they were ready to believe thab 
he was not far distant, and they ccowded round the 


fire, chattering and hurrahing with Lurli im their 
midst, her pon filled with tears and her lipa tre 
mulous with emotion, 


After asittle while, when they had demolished 
the ere hed lit their. pipes, they 
began questi ’ 

Where had she been? Who was the yallins, 9200 
whom they had still to wreak their vengenoe 
lastly, but not least anxiously pat, where was Ts- 
zoni ? 

Lurli’s eyes filled with tears, and she seemed too 
moved to answer. i ¥ 

‘Martha answered for her, by bidding them ask 
questions, but trust to her to procure for them 
the return of Tuzoni and their ven for the 
wrong done the mistress of theirtribe; and = 
to their disappointment she soon after yap 

to the tent, urging as an excuse that 
oe vatlt was crowned now iu all their set sar 
was to be crowned in good earnest and-regalarform 
when ‘Tazoni returned—wanted rest. 

When they entered the teut. however, Martha it 
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to her. 

Loutli, with mang a sigh at her own, and 'Tazoni's 
unknown, troubles,.gave herra full recital. 
pean was.a study for an artist aa she: 

Sometimes she would i tior less, her daxk, 
beady eyes fixed upon: Lurit's face. with ». piercing) 


tare; at others she would rock herself to and. fro, 
i Kommany chant ; i , 


tening 

mam Tyce nah wm ved gannne 
a few important questions, answers: 
with her head on‘ one side and her brows kniti 
with a speculative frown. 

“Tell: me what the cun fox‘ was like that’ 
snared thee; queenie ?” she ' 
thee from the tent’and ‘coaxed ‘Tazoni to f 

Lurli described Luke, or as much of his face 
as the darkness of the night would: 


Bee. 
“*Tis he | exelaimed Martha, rubbing her hands 


“And the n that sighed up at the win- 
t was he like ? e’ve mentioned him. 


dow at 
many times, queen 
Lurli blushed and the tears from: her eyes 


wiped. 
to conceal it, as she described Sir Harry, which she | Tampan 


did hurriedly but flatteringly. 
“-h gentleman according to thy pictare,” 
— — theold woman, ‘ He pitied thee, queenie, 
e 
“Oh, Iam.sure he did,’”’ answered Lurli, eagerly. 
“There was compassion in. that. aigh,,mother, and 
it was a handsome, noble face! I wish I could see 


him ig 

“Well, thon art a great lady now,” said the old, 
woman, eyeing her with severe amusement. “'Thou 
hast almost otgot thy Rommany andflearnt a new 
tongue; perliaps thou wilt meet him.” 

“ Never!” said Lurli, sorrowfally, and she turned 
away her head. “I know not who he was; how: 
should I meet him again—a poor gipsy girl?” 

“ Hush, thou talkest like thy er,” ‘mumbled 
the old woman. “ He was too prond and cléeverfor a 
gipsy. Nature will claim her own! Now tell me 
Hot thatcur-and his jackal said to thee, 

a! 
of reckoning. By our fathers, they two shall know 

z p ‘ sleepeth not, though it can 
deed! Ha! these trembling lips conkt tell a tale 
—but not now, not now. Thow listest with all 
thy ears, queenie, but not. now!” f 
bn nemanning her calm, she rose and. left the 

In a few minutes she returned, and: commeneed to 

K up hes bundle, which she usually. carried with 

er on journeys. 

“ Queenie,” she said, “I am Geeta herel seein. 
Iam going Marston Moor. Events are drawing 
toa head. What is to. be will, be, and. the gipsy 
cannot hold back the hand which guides the future. 
Fear not for thy safety! Hvery man of the tribe 
stands pledged to watch me night and day.” She 
pointed as she spoke to the scouts which were stand- 
ing at different parts of ‘the common com- 
prea Bs three roads. “They or others in 
their p will keep watch night and day,” said 
Martha. “And if tf silent; sly fox, Hitchem, 
should sneak hither, fear nothing ! He cannot harm 
thee! But keep thy tent, queenie ; keep thy tent.” 

Lurli, who owed her’ freedom ‘to ‘the sagacity of 
the old woman, could not but kiss her and promise 
to obey her; and so they parted, Lurli clinging to 
her to the last. minute, and watching her bent but 
active form till it had disappeaved.. 

A few nights afterwards the “‘ Chequers Inn,”’ that 
lay snugly sheltered in the vale, of; Marsten Moor, 
was filled with some merry folk drinking away their 
earnings, a8 is the British custom. 

The was penne lets place, well screened from 
the draught thick crimson. curtains, that. threw 
a dark stain 


temptation became irresistible. But it was com- 
fortable in the bar, and much more cozy was it in the 
tap-room at the side in which.a huge fire blazed in the 
ats fireplace, and the curtains. were supplemented 
7 pa 
ere, eir of beer ming over upon 
the table, the patrons of the “Chequers” felt at 


home indeed: 


On this night the company consisted of two or 
three farm labourers, a stable-help from Harlscourt, 
& groom from Northcliffe, and the great man of the 

lace, Mr. Luke Smeaton, head gamekeeper to Lord 
orthcliffe; 

In the corner farthest away from the fire sat, or 
rather lay, for heseemed quite asleep, a red-headed 
Ploughboy, his head supported on his hands, and 


neand his little finger. 
.. The. patrons of the ‘ 


may measure it in my heart against the day | 1 look 


vivid light u the road withou! 
and enticed the tired and thivety traveller, until i 
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Ifa aculptor had desined. a, model of idity, he 
could have hit upon nono ~ as ecto ia ty 
' 0 Smeaton, was : visitor af, the 
“Chequers,” he ail his time that wae 
nok ogeupied in. killing iffe 
game et ng uci wed sorinins, 

pty ac ye 1@ house to. close wi 

Po . out inte the with @ polite push, 


ge ges targa geal 


it was 


sending | 


= ann, for he always plenty ot Ba aunty Ke 


of 
thst when his present | lord 


in was wont to 
stock of ran.out he knew whiere to. get some 


more. 
He boasted to a greater extenteven than that, and 

when half-seas over, and seated upon the tap-room 

table, with his pipe in his mouth and aa air of tipsy 


\| importance oom his | face, would snap his fingers 


at lords and that: Lord Hursley 
suergaie hie thumb, end that. he could twist, him 


; uers ” paid little atten- 
tien, however, to hia l-nonsense, they were 
toe used to it. to notice his bragging. 
i when a stranger was present, which 
eppmes but seldom, Mr, Luke remained silent, 
wi was the sleepy-headed plough- 
boy, an i Luke was, being more. excited than usual, 


Rapping the table with the pot which he had 
emptied, he shouted, with an accompaniment of hic- 
coughs and oaths : 

“Here, lan’lord, fill this pot again; fill "em all 
‘round! & man’s got money he ought to spend 
it, that’s what I’say! \What’s the use of money if 
you don't spend it’? Pill ’emup! Fill ’em up!" 

The landlotd did'as he was requested, and left the 
tToom, jingling Mr. Luke’s money in bis apron 


et. . 

“ Well, and how be the young master, Mr. Luke?” 
asked one of the men, knowing that he was expeoted 
to lead-up to the treater’s favourite topic. 
* Oh, he'pall right,” said Luke, lig ting his. pipe 
and: looking round: with a tipsy wink, “he's all 
right, and so he’ll continue while he keeps friends 
with Luke. Lknow how to manage him, my boya. 
We've been, partners in many a spree; ay, such a 
spree as you. don't none’ you guession. Billy, do 
- like a manag. knows how to manage a lord or 
not ?”” 

This question, puto one of the farm labourers, 


|| always met with the same response. 


** You be indeed, Master Luke, Fon be indeed.” 

“Tn ”* langhed Luke. “I knows how. to 
m: "em, Lords ain't nothing to me, for I knows 
what makes ’em lords. I knows the secref and th 
knows they must keep well with their best friend 
or the'trick’s out. Drink away, boya, drink away. 
Plenty more liquor in the bar and plenty more 
money to pay for it,” and he struck his pocket. 
“ What's that chap doin”in the corner there?’ Wake 
im up, Bill, and pass the tipple.” 

The labourer trudged across the room and shook 
the ploughboy by the shoulder. 

“Here, wake up, sonny. Don’t ’ee hear the 
gentleman a’ askin’ ye to drink? Zounds, whata 
stoopid face the younker’s got!” 

The ploughboy lifted his sleepy face and stared 
round soullessly, then drained the pot and sank into 
his somnolent attitude again. 

“ Let him sleep; p’raps he tired. I’ve known what 
it is to betired before to-night, boys; but I'm a 
gentleman now. Ain’t I a gentleman ?” he asked, 
turning savagely to his little court. 

* You be, you be indeed,’’ was the response, 

“Then drink,” said Luke, with an oath, “and I'll 
give you a toast. Here’s may the young lord o’ 
Northcliffe soon come to his own,”’ 

The men took up the pots and set them down 


again. 

“*You don’t want the ould lord to die, Mister 
Luke, surely ?”’ remonstrated the groom. 

“ Why not?” hiceoughed Luke. “ Ain’t he lived 
long enough? Let the old ones make room for the 
young ones, say I...And I'll tell you what,” he 
added, leaning forward so confidentially that he 
nearly fell from his perch on the table. “*If I’d had 
my by I’d a made room for his betters months 
ago. h, you may stare, but I tell ye it’s true! 

hat! are you afraid of alord? NotI, not Luke 
Smeaton! Drink, boys, drink! Plenty 0’ beer where 
there’s plenty o’ money !’”. 

“Do ye be careful, Mister “Luke,” remonstrated 
one of the men, holding np the great man as he was 
on the point of falling. “ You be so rash an’ foolish 
in your talk an’ in your deeds to-day. Now, there 
was the steward on'y yesterday a sayin’ as how the 
birds were growing thin and as he’d have to write 
an tell the young lord you was a makin’ away wi’ 


“Let him!” roared Luke, staggering oni to the table 
and waving his pipe round his head in idiotic: defi- 


—eee 
| his thick eyelids closed slightly, as if they nexer 


| Open my mouth wide enough P 
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anee, ‘* Lot him! Who cares forthe steward? Not 
Et’ Who.caxes for my lord either? NotI! Ul doas I 
like with, the,birds, and ye may tell the young lord 
asIsaysso. What's a few pheasants to me w 
I could have the whole o’ Northeliffe if I liked to 
for Mr. Steward 
co — him, noes about » business. a show 

m I’m.as great a man as him—ay, a greater man 
than any in the 

‘What, greater-than Lord Northcliffe ?’’ ventured 
to ask the groom, laughingly, 

“Ay, for he’s an-old idiot. on his last. legs,” 
retorted ake, with an oath. 
" ysl thegroom. ‘‘ Greaterthan.my, young 








“Ay, shad: Ibe," said, Luke, “If, the. father’s 
greater than. the son |” , ‘ 

** You. are) going: a, head.» bit. tonight, Master 
Luke,’’ laughed the ae “Ha, hal- a game- 

eT eid tke, cashing af bim, “and. Pt 
; ” sii )» Tushing af, him, “and ] 
show, thee I am, idiot!’ : 

And he-raiaed, the quart pot with deadly intent. 

“ Keep him. off!” shouted the young fellow, “or 
I'll give him one as will stop his boasting !” 

And.he caught up the poker. 

The other men, seeing that their pey-master was 
too far gone to ‘tent thee interference, fell upon 
him in a body and drove him to a seat, into which 
he fell swearing and panting more like a brate than 
a human being. 

“Keep ye quiet!” said Bill: “ Yebe-conea good 
way into ye cups to-night, Master Luke, an’ thy 
tongue do ran faster than ever. S’pose the young 
lord should hear of it!” 

‘Young lord!” roared Luke, setting down.a. pot 
whiolt he had emptied of its contents, ‘“ He’s na 
more @lerd than you are! Who's afraid of. him, 
the insolent, ungrateful young jackanapes ? What! 
is. aman te run his head into a noose for another 
and not get a thankee for it?, Not, [.. I'm Luke 
Smeaton, I, am, and, no man’s tool for nothing, 
Halves, fair halves: I.say,, half the risk, half the 
money; and nothing-Jeft-for. the hangman! Drink, 
boys, there’s mora. money—plenty more—landlord, 
fil! the—the—the gentlemen’s g-glasses.” > 

“ No, you’ve had too much, Luke, already,” said 
the landlord, entering. ‘“Come, Bill, help me to 
get him out; time's up, and we must shut up. 
Herv, you chap, wakeup ; what a chuck-head he 
must be:to sleep through all this. ramping: row.” 

And taking the ploughboy by the shoniders, he 
shook: him:to: and fro aa, he would, haye down a 
tailor’s dammy. ola ad 

Then when he saw signs of /life-and motion in hig 
somnolent, customer he turned his attention to the 
noisy one again, 

By the ail of the groom and the labourers. the 
worthy. landlord . hoisted, and; hustled the. burly 
eamanoen er into-the bar and from the bar inte the 
roa 


“ Now than,,allof you, turn out. Who's going to 
take him home.?” 

“ Oh, don’t’ee trouble about that,” laughed one 
of the men. “‘ He’s missis is allers at the top 9’ the 
roac @ waitin’ for him,” 

‘All right, off with you then. Good night, sleepy- 
head,”*ho added, as the ploughboy rose with a yawa 
a few moments after the others had disappeared. 

“Good night, magster,” he returned, deowsliy, 
and shambled down the steps. 

The landlord swung to the door and bolted it, 
and the ploughboy was left in the dark so com- 
pletely that a bent figure which had been standing 
in ‘the shadow watching the outpouring did not 
see him, and groping her way into the road with 
hand and stick caught his arm. 

In an instant the sleepy ploughboy was trans- 
formed into.a very sharp and active individual, for 
before:one ‘could utter Jack Robinson he had 
whipped a dark lantern from his smock and poured 
a stream of light upon the person who had touched 


m, 

“ Hullo!” he muttered, with a dry laugh. “ It’s-- 
you, < e Skin-and-Bone, is ib? And how's the 
carp?’ 

Martha-—for it was she—lifted her erutch and“ 
strack the. lantern so that its light fell upom the 
ploughman’s face. 

“ Mr, Hitchem,” she croaked. “I thought so!’ 

“ Hush, mum's the word, if you please, old lady,’’ 
said Mr. Hitchem, with a dry chuckle. . ‘“‘ You’ve 
been outside the window ; heard every word ?” 

“Every word!” hissed Martha, coming nearer to 
him and scanning his face with cunning acuteness. 
“So have you, sleeping fox, eh ?”” 

Mr. Hitchem nodded and smiled. 

* And what’s your game, eh, old lady ?” 

* Yours,” croaked Martha, laying her skinny 
hand upon his arm. “Yours, Master Blood- 
hound!” 

* Mine, eh ?” said Mr. Hitchem, scratching his 
head. ‘“ You've discovered something, have you? 
i thought so by the look of your eyes. Well, shall 
we hunt in couples ?” 
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“ Ay,” answered Martha, with a smile that was 
a fearful grimace. ‘ We'll hunt in couples, Mr. 
Bloodhound ; and we'll soon pull the game down. 
He! he!” 

(To be continued.) 











AN ANCIENT PUNCH-BOWL. 

THE subjoined account of Admiral Russell’s punch” 
bowl, and of his noble treat at Cadiz, in Spain, on 
Christmas Day, in the year 1695, according to the re- 
lation of a gentleman who was present at the enter- 
tainment, is copied from an old English almanac, 
It is enough to make a modern bran-bread-tee- 
totaler’s hair stick right out straight: 

“ There was in the middle of the garden of lemons 
and oranges (which garden belonged to Don Pedro 
Velasco, Governor of Calos) a fountain which was 
set with Dutch tiles in the bottom and sides, and was 
made as clean as a Japan punch-bowl. In this 
fountain, on Christmas Day, was poured six butts of 
water, half a hog’shead of strong Malaga wine, two 
hundred gallons of brandy, six hundredweight of 
sugar, twelve thousand lemons, and nutmegs in pro- 
portion. 

“ The admiral hired the governor's house, belong- 
ing to the garden, and resided there all the winter. 
He invited there all the Dutch and English merchants, 
and officers belonging to the fleet, to dine with him; 
there were one hundred dishes of fresh meat, besides 
many other dishes of rarities ; but such a flesh feast 
‘was never seen in Spain before. He also roasted an 
ox for the benefit of the company. Dinner being 
ended, they marched in order to the fountain or punch- 
bowl, where, on the punch, floated a little boat with 
a boy in it, and cups to serve it out to the company. 
The admiral began with the allies’ health, and hav- 
ing drunk what they thought fit, they drew off, and 
in went the mob, with their shoes and stockings all 
on, and had like to have turned the boat, with the 
boy, over, and so he might have been drowned in the 
punch; but, to prevent further damage, they sucked 
it up, and left the punch-bow] behind.” 





WOMAN’S VENGEANCE, 

Wuew a woman really detests another I suppose 
the thing she would like best to do would be to smash 
her best bonnet, or spill something on her best dress. 
Society and the police force frown on such acts of 
vengeance, and only in circles where Amazons are 
the rule and not the exception, and where the wars of 
the clothes-lines and conflicts occasioned by pre- 
emption rights to ash-barrels prevail, are such deeds 
done. But any lady, no matter how high her posi- 
tion, or how much of a Christian she may consider 
herself, believes it quite consistent and perfectly 
pardonable to annihilate any sister woman who has 
unhappily displeased her, by adding a certain number 
of vears to her age. 

Timid people, with tender consciences, only go as 
far as three or four, bolder ones tack on from five to 
ten, and I have been informed of one case in which 
several ladies working together, and with a powerful 
motive in the fact that some one was supposed to 
have made an offer to the person in question, abso- 
lutely added twenty years to the age of an unfortunate 
young woman who had no means of defending her- 
self. I am credibly informed that, maddened by the 
fact of being made nearly as old as ber own mother, 
and hopeless of regaining her lost youth, the injured 
lady made instant preparations for drowning herself 
the next morning in the nearest river, for the purpose 
of haunting her traducers until the day of their 
death. 

When they see her “grimly ghost” bobbing up 
over the head-board o’ nights, uttering awful groans 
—when she glides before them upstairs, or they hear 
her coming after them in the dark, ready to make 
grabs at their back-hair—they may repent, and do 
unto others as they would that others should do unto 
them—namely, take a few years off instead of put- 
ting them on. But, alas, others will go on just the 
same, and persons desirous of going unslandered to 
their graves will find it necessary to weara card with 
their true age (sworn to before a magistrate) written 
on it in plain figures, that all who run may read. 
That, however, will never be generally done, and 
the “ softer sex "—don’t we merit the term, though, 
sometimes ?—will continue to hide the record in the 
family Bible from their friends, leaving them to re- 
venge themselves by giving their imaginations free 
play, and making very sure, in any case, that no one 
shall be said to be much younger than they know 
themselves to be. M.K. D. 





INTELLIGENCE has just been received by the Royal 
Geographical Society announcing that Mr. John 
Foster had completed an extraordinary journey 
across Northern Australia, Starting from Champion 
Bay, in the west, he has successfully passed through 
all the unknown district eastward till he safely 





Teached the telegraph road extending from Adelaide 
to Alice Falls. This is nearly as wonderful a journey 
as that recently accomplished by Colonel Warburton 
Egerton. 

Tue Fatusr or Six Rosert Pset.—Old Sir 
Robert Peel was the younger son of a merchant, his 
fortune (very small) left to him in the house, and he 
was not able to take it out. He gave up the fortune, 
and started in business without a shilling, but as the 
active partner in a concern with two other men— 
Yates, whose daughter he married, and another—who 
between them made up 6,0002: from this beginning 
he left 250,000/. a-piece to his five younger sons, 
60,0007. to his three daughters each, and 22,0001. 
a-year in land, with 450,0007. in the funds to Peel. 
In his lifetime he gave Peel 12,0002. a-year, the 
others 8,000/. and spent 3,000/. himself. 


EXPECTATIONS. 


——~_—>——— 
CHAPTER XULIII. 

Cuartor LYLE was quick to perceive that her 
enemy was gaining upon her. Bending over the side 
of her boat, and peering through the deepening twi- 
light, she saw Jeff Nichols’s head, which was 
barely perceptible amid the waves, advancing steadily 
towards her at a rate of speed that exceeded her own. 
With a new terror and desperation she bent to her 
oars, pulling with a strength born of frenzy. Her 
boat was small and light, having been built for a 
single oarsman, and under her hands it shot forward 
like an arrow from a bow. 

For some minutes the girl was conscious only of 
her own frantic efforts to escape, All her being 
seemed to centre itself in the muscles of her arms. She 
had no thought, no feeling. She was incapable of 
either in that brief period of physical supremacy. A 
ringing sound filled her ears; her heart beat like a 
drum ; ber head was in a whirl. But after a little 
the overstrained muscles relaxed, and her arms 
wielded the oars uneteadily, and then dropped help- 
lessly, incapable of another stroke. 

In an agony she peered over the side of the boat in 
quest’of her pursuer, The light gloom began to 
cover the restless waters likea thin veil. The shores 
of Bird Rock were growing vague and indistinct, a 
mere background of deeper shadows. Her gaze 
sought resilessly among the waves for the bead 
of her enemy, but failed to detect it. With an incre- 
dulous joy she scrutinized the waters yet more keenly, 
but Jeff Nichols was nowhere to be seen. 

“T have outstripped him,” she thought, with swift 
exultation. “Oh, thank Heaven! But I must not 
rest here. He may yet overtake me.” 

And again taking up her oars, a portion of her 
strength returning to her after a brief rest, she rowed 
steadily onward for several minutes. 

Then she paused again to rest and to listen. 

No sound of pursuit came through the stillness. 
The twilight was deepening rapidly into night. The 
wind was blowing fresh, and heavy, black-looking 
clouds were gathering over the sky. Bird Rock was 
lost to her view. 

While she looked and listened « light flamed up in 
the distance with a lurid glare, and she saw that it 
had been kindled upon the island she had just 
quitted. 

Mrs. Nichols, gaunt and shadowy, was feeding the 
flames with pieces of wood. The red glow fell upon 
the adjacent sea, but the girl-fugitive was beyond the 
circle of its illumination. She comprehended pre- 
sently that it had been kindled to light the return of 
Jeff. Nichols, and a little later, from her safe shelter 
among the outer shadows, she saw her enemy climb 
the rocks wearily and sink down in the bright glow 
of the fire. 

“ He is nearly, or quite, exhausted,” thought Miss 
Lyle. “The waters are wintry cold and have chilled 
him. They have no boat in which to pursue me. I 
am safe!’ 

And in the joy and security of that knowledge she 
continued to rest upon her oars, and to watch the 
scene upon the distant shore. It was like a panto— 
mime, The fire continued to blaze up redly, and she 
was near enough to see Mrs, Nichols bending over 
her son, chafing him, placing a bottle to his lips, and 
ministering to him with the devotion of a mother, 
and, fiually, as the fire lessened, she saw Jeff. Nichols 
arise to his fect and stagger away into the shadows 
beyond the fire, followed by his mother. 

The scene seemed dim and unreal, at the distance 
from which Miss Lyle beheld it, but she had still 
made out allits meaning. Only when thetwo figures 
had disappeared, and the fire had gone out, did the 
girl’s thoughts again centre upon herself, 

And now she realized that she was upon a lonely 
sea, at night. All around her the darkness continued 
to gather thickly. Her eyes, striving to pierce the 
gloom, detected no sail, no sign of life anywhere. 
She was indeed alone! 

The realization did not press heavily upon her at 





first. She was very tired; her head throbbed tq 
bursting ; her arms seemed to have been attacked 
with an acute rheumatism, She took off her hatand 
bathed her head in the cold sea-water, greatly re- 
lieving its pain. And then she stretched herself out 
in the bottom of the little boat and rested. 

Her face was upturned, and she saw now that great 
black portentous clouds were covering the sky as 


with a No stars were visible. e wind was 
fresh . The storm which Jeff. Nichols had 
threatened was swiftly gathering. Yet Charlot Lyle 


found no terror in its prospect. In the joy of her 
escape even a storm at sea seemed of little conse- 
quence, Exposure to the wildest fury of the ele. 
ments was preferable to imprisonmént on Bird Rock 
with no possibility of escape therefrom. 

A dash of salt spray over her face aroused her, and 
she rose up, refreshed and strengthened, her mind 
keen and active, ready for work. She saw that a 
storm would soon break, and it behoved her to pre- 

for it. She was dressed warmly, and wore the 
lack Astrachar fur sacque which had worn at 
the time of her abduction from Petrel House. She 
wore also the snug velvet hood which Gannard had 
provided for her. So much for warmth ; but these 
things would avail little for protection against a 
driving storm, and Miss Lyle bethought her that she 
had seen in the little boat, after the departure of the 
elder Nichols with the sloop, a waterproof-sheet, a 
long wide piece of indiaru cloth, and she now 
searched for it. 

She succeeded in finding it, and proceeded to wrap 
it about her — closely like a cloak, tying it over 
her head and under her chin and completely enve- 
loping herself from head to foot. 

The boat contained no stores of any kind, as she 
ascertained by farther search. 

“T wish I had foreseen my flight,” she thought. “I 
could have secreted the remnant of my dinner and 
brought it with me. I am faint and hungry.” i 

There was no use in spending her strength at the 
oars since she could not tell whither she was going, 
To row about aimlessly, not knowing the north from 
the south, or from the east or the west, would be 
deliberate folly. 

“I will lie off as I am doing now until daybreak,” 
she thought. “ Then I may seeasail. Andif I do 
not, I can surely get my bearings, and eveu see the 
French coast, I daresay, and so row to some purpose. 
For the present I can do nothing. I must wait for 
morning.” 

She secured the oars against the side of the boat 
as best she could without withdrawing them from 
the row-locks, and, her simple preparations made, she 
awaited the storm. 

It seemed long in coming. No incident occurring to 
break the monotony of the dark and starless night, the 
minutes seemed like ages. The girl, sitting in the 
bottom of the boat, leaned her head apon the rower’s 
seat and presently fell asleep with a prayer upon her 
lips. The boat tossed upon the short chopping waves 
of the Channel, a plaything of the winds and tae 
waters, the skies blackened above her, the wind 
deepened into a gale, and still the girl slept on in her 
deep fatigue as tranquilly as an infaut upon its 
mother’s bosom, 

The wind beat back the waterproof screen from 
her face and caught at the fair hair that fringed her 
forehead; and at last, in a fury, flung over her a 
great wave that drenched her exposed features and 
awakened her in @ great alarm. 

She started up, frightened and bewildered. And 
now she saw that the storm had indeed begun. Her 
boat was beaten by the short Channel waves with a 
force that threatened to demolish it. The wind had 
become tempestuous, blowing in wild gusts and 
threatening to capsize her. The sky was black as 
ink; so also was the sea, save for the white angry 
froth edging its rade billows, 

The girl fell on her knees and prayed. Death 
seemed ready to clutch her. The sea yawned to 
entomb her. Everything seemed to have conspired 
against her young life, and she could only cling to 
the boat with both her hands, and pray that He who 
had power to still both wind and waves would have 
pity upon her. 

‘The storm tore the covering from her head, tore 
loose her golden locks, blowing them about her in a 
wild cloud, and beat pitilessly the pale, thin, lovely 
face, so worn with deepair and anxiety ; but still she 
clung to the boat, and still she uttered her prayers 
for help and protection. 

“Tf I die,” she thought, at last, her mind focning 
to her loved ones, “ Adriau will never know how 
died. And that is the best. He thinks, no doubt, 
that I slipped from the rocks wear Petrel House and 
was drowned. I would not have him know what I 
have suffered since then. It is well that he cannot 
know where I am now!” 

And that thought was a fragment of comfort to her 
in her great peril and distress. 
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The storm increased to a pitch that was absolutely 
frightful. Charlot could only gather her storm-shpet 
closer around ber, and cling to the boat in momentary 
anticipation of death. The little craft threatened to 
overturn; the water dashed into it in great quanti- 
ties ; but somewhere about midnight the wind began 
to abate. The storm had culminated. The boat 
continued to rock upon the short, angry waves, but 
the terrible gloom began to lessen, and hope sprang 
up again in Charlot’s breast. 

The worst was over. There was water iu the tiny 
vessel to the depth of several inches. Her feet were 
wet; she was chilled, uncomfortable, shivering ; but 
her soul was full of thanksgiving that her life had 
been spared, and she gave small heed to her dis- 
comforts. ; 

The long night wore away, and the morning 
dawned—a gray, grim, cheerless February emeent 
with a leaden sky, no sun, and a fierce and fitful wind, 
The girl looked out with hollow eyes upon the 
waters, No sail anywhere insight. The leaden sea, 
reflecting the sky, presented a long waste of white 
caps on its surface. Her gaze sought in vain for the 
French coast. Far and near no blue line denoting 
shore blessed her vision, 

“T am very cold,” she said to herself, “I will row 
awhile. I shall think I am duing something, and at 
any rate I shall be warmed.” 

Bhe sought the cars, but they were gone. The 
storm had carried them away in the night, 

She was indeed helpless now, adrift without oars, 
at the mercy of the winds and the waves, without 
food or drink, but she did not despair. 

“T was saved from the storm by Heaven's own 
mercy,” she said to herself, hopefully. “It will not 
desert me now !”” 

She set to work to bale out the boat, using her hood 
as a watér-bucket.’ This task was accomplished, and 
she then removed her wet shoes and stockings, 
rubbed her feet vigorously, aud placed the garments 
upon tke seat todry. In the damp air this process 
required time, but in the course of an hour or two she 
covered her feet, and tried to persuade herself that 
she was comfortable. 

As the morning deepened a fog overspread the 
waters. It became quite dense, shutting down around 
the young wanderer, who drifted on through the 
gray mist, hungry and cold and forlorn, but still 

opeful. 

“It will clear by-and-by,”’ she thought. “ At any 
rate [| can endure it until to-m¢rrow, and perbaps to- 
morrow will be clearer. All my hope now isin being 
picked up by some vessel. It would be terrible to 
drift out into the great ocean!” 

Crouching at the bottom of the wet boat, she 
waited drearily for the fog to lift. 

At noon, when the fog was densest, she suddenly 
heard voices somewhat close at hand, She started to 
her feet in amazement, crying out and peering through 
the mist. Her thought was that she had drifted upon 
some shore. But even as this idea took form in her 
mind the sharp bow of a ship came cutting through 
the fog, and the girl perceived a vessel with sails 
outspread like wings, looming above lier like some 
awful fate, and the row-boat was struck and 
shattered, and the girl, with a wild and piercing 
shriek, that cut the air like a knife, was whirled into 
the great yeast of waters! And then all was blackness 
of darkness ! 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

lus night upon which Sir Mark Trebasil visited 
Joliette in the boudoir at Blair Abbey was an event- 
ful one, 

The baronet had dined at seven o’clock, with his 
kinsman and guest, Mr. Charles Vernon, and had 
then excused himself and retired to his own room. 
A little after nine o’clock Sir Mark had left the castle 
and set out on foot across the fields and through the 
park, on his secret visit to the abbey. 

Mr. Vernon was thus left to kis own devices, He 
‘had some thought of paying a visit to Miss Stair 
and Mrs. Malverne, but concluded to defer it until 
the morning. 

The night was not particularly pleasant, and he 
was Sybaritic in his tastes; so he settled himself 
luxuriously in an arm-chair in the castle smoking- 
room, and puffed leisurely at a cigar. 

Sir Mark was not a devotee of tobacco, but his 
smoking-room was perfect in all its appvintments, 
The marqueterie floor was strewn with Turkish rugs. 
The walls were hung with pictures. The furniture 
was upholstered with gray morocco. The tables 
were loaded with pipes of every variety, from the 
costly ornamented chibouque to the ordinary short 
black pipe, and displayed boxés and cases of cigars, 
Turkish jars of tobacco, smoking sets, and a variety 
of costly trifles likely to contribute to the comfort or 
luxury of the smoker. 

“Very pleasant, upon my word!” thought Mr. 
Vernon, putting his feet upon the fender and basking 











in the warmth and glow of the fire as a serpent might 
have done. “Sir Mark rarely enters this room. He 
does not know the meaning of comfort. He lives 
too intense a life. Iam sure I cannot see what en- 

rosses him, but he looks like a man who is burning 

is candle of life at both ends. So much the better 
for me, however. The sooner he dies the better I 
shall be pleased.” 

He emitted a tiny cloud of smoke from his mouth 
in a spiral ring and watched it curl upwards lazily 
and with half-shut eyes. 

“Tt is my opinion,” be continued, presently, ‘' that 
Sir Mark fell in love with Miss Stair when he knew 
her abroad, and that he wants to marry her, and 
that she detests him. She certainly avoids him. I 
have seen that in her eyes, when they have chanced 
to rest upon him, that denoted fear, anxiety, and a 
deadly apprehensiveness, Why shonld she fear 
him? He must have a deal of spirit to play the 
moth in this fashion, And yet I'll swear he loves 
her with all his soul, and that her coldness and dis- 
like are killing him!’ 

He was pondering deeply upon the subject when 
the door opened and his valet glided softly into his 
presence, 

Gannard had just returned from his trip to Bird 
Rock, and there was a look of triumph upon his sleek, 
smooth face as he approached his master. 

“Ts that you, Gannard?” demanded Vernon, 
starting. “So you are back again! Well, what 
news ?” 

“The best news, sir,” replied Gannard. “I hada 
pleasant trip, visited my relations, and, as you say, 
sir, am back again!” 

He stood before the fire and rubbed his hands to- 
gether gently, as if to warm them. 

Vernon dashed down his cigar. 

** She is safe ?” he questioned, eagerly. 

“ Perfectly safe, sir. My half-brother is settled in 
& cabin upon @ very small island in the Channel 
group. A lonelier place cannot be found. It was 
uninhabited when we discovered it. My half-brother, 
his wife, and their son, all devote themselves, with 
assiduity, to the care of my niece, Miss Maria 
Smith——” 

“ Your niece? Miss Smith ?” 

“Otherwise Miss Lyle,” said Gannard, lowering 
his voice to a whisper. “I have managed matters 
magnificently, Just listen.” 

In a very low tone, that would not have been 
audible at a distance of ten feet, the valet told the 
story of Charlot Lyle’s experiences from the moment 
in- which she had been taken captive by her ene- 
mies. 

Vernon listened, delighted. 

“She is safe, then—absolutely safe!” cried Ver- 
non. “ Gannard, you area genius.” 

“T ought to be,” said the valet, modestly. “I 
mean to make a success of what we have undertaken. 
And how have affairs gone during my absence? Is 
Mr. Park yet dead?” 

“T am expecting every day to hear of his death,” 
said Vernon. “He hangs on to life well, but a man 
with a spinal disease and without money can’t last 
forever. When I saw him the other day in town he 
had the seal of death on his features.” 

“ Sir Mark is well, I suppose ?” 

“ As well as usual.” 

“He hasn’t engaged to marry one of the ladies at 
the abbey, has he?” inquired Gannard, familiarly. 
“If he has, that would rather complicate matters. 
We should have to hasten things. That sharp-eyed 
widow means to secure him “9 

“She will fail. She has only eyes and ears for 
Miss Stair, Mrs. Malverne told me that she had 
some hold upon Miss Stair and could force her to 
marry me, I mean to put the widow's promise to 
the proof. She expects that in return I will further 
her designs upon Sir Mark. We'll see about that. 
You see I intend to marry Miss Stair myself. I 
look upon her as my own future property. I mean 
to become master both of Waldzrove Castle and Blair 
Abbey—to become the husband of Miss Stair as well 
as Sir Mark’s successor here.” 

“A grand ambition!” said Gannard, admiringly. 
“You can succeed if you will. You hold all the 
winning cards in your own hands. Park is dying. 
Miss Lyle is as good as dead. You'll never see nor 
hear from her again, Nowif Sir Mark should die 
opportunely——” 

Vernon glanced over his shoulders, 

“Did you get the drugs you spoke of?” he 
whispered, . 

“ Yes, I got them in town of an old doctor I have 
known for years. If circumstances compel us to 
change our policy of doing no murder, I am prepared 
to adopt the opposite policy,” said Gaunard, signi- 
ficantly. “ What would you think of a drug which, 
if spilt upon paper or upon flowers, would destroy 
whomsoever chanced to inhale its breath? A drug 
so subtle that one is not required to administer it in 





vulgar doses? It is of Italian origin. I procured a 
small supply at a price that was simply fabulous, 
Such a drug might be administered in a manner 
that would defy detection. And. yet we will and 
must adhere to our original plan, if possible. No 
shadow of crime must be allowed to cling to us.’ 

“True,” assented Vernon, musingly. “But I am 
grown bolder, Gannard. If we could absolutely 
cover our tracks and defy detection, I would not 
mind a swifter mode of action. What vice has Sir 
Mark thatI can play upon to his ruin? What habits 
has he that are dangerous? He does not haunt, he 
rides only his own favourite thoroughbred, he does 
not sail his yacht, he does not drink except at table. 
He is a model of uprightness. He never did a base 
act in his life, consequently he cannot be driven to 
desperation by threats of exposure. He is honourable, 
noble, generous, brave, in short a Chevalier Bayard, 
The only anxiety he has in the world, 1 believe, is 
connected with Miss Stair. He loves her to madness, 
is jealous of her, and I believe he is now gone to. 
the abbey to walk up and down the terrace and 
watch her windows like some love-sick Romeo——” 

“He is an Othello, rather—a fair-haired, faixr 
faced, blue-eyed Othello,” interrupted Gannard. 
“If his love for her might only drive him to . 
suicide——" 

“ He isn’t made of the same stuff with suicides." 

“Tf he vould die, then, and seem to be a suicide” 

“Ah!” said Vernon, “Isee!” 

The two consulted together a long time, guardedly 
and cautiously, and the little Dresden china clock 
upon the mantel-piece chimed the hour of twelve 
before they had finished their discussion, 

“ You can go to my room and wait for me there,” 
said Vernon, with a start. “I will wait to see Sir 
Mark. I have a fancy to know what keeps him so... 
late. He may be visiting Miss Stair. He may have 
declared his love to her and made up their olf 
quarrel, I intend to know. Egad! If anything 
has occurred to interfere with my plans, I must adopt 
your decisive remedy !” 

Gannard retired, Vernon lighted a fresh cigar 
and gave himself up to villanous musings. A real 
anxiety had come upon him—a fear lest Sir Mark 
should have succeeded in winning the favour of Mias 
Stair. 

“He is just one of those fierce, passionate men 
who win a woman in spite of herself,” he thought, 
uneasily. “I half expect him to come in and tell 
me that she has promised to marry him within a 
month,” 

He Waited in an increasing anxiety, consuming 
one cigar after another, and finally arising and walk- 
ing the floor in his excitement. 

The clock chimed the hour of one, then the half- 
hour after. 

Vernon had grown desperate, He bit savagely at 
the cigar-end in his mouth and meditated going in 
search of his kinsman when he heard the castle- 
door open and the familiar sound of Sir Mark’s foote 
steps on the marble pavement of the halt, 

He opened the door and looked out. 

Sir Mark was standing by the hall-rack, in the act 
of removing his great-coat, 

Vernon called him, 

He looked around quickly and then came slowly 
down the length of the great hall, and paused at the 
door of the smoking-room, 

“ Are you still up?” asked the baronet, in surprise. 
* You look ill, Vernon.” 

“And you look ill, too,” was the frank. re- 
sponse, “ What’s the matter, Trebasil? Have you 
got a chill ?”’ 

He held the door open and the baronet went in to the 
fire. He did indeed look ill. He was pale to death. 
liness; his blue eyes shone with a feverish lustre ; he 
was wan and worn and haggard. He carried himself 
wearily, There were tense lines about his mouth, - 
the shadow of a great grief upon his face, 

“What's up?” inquired Vernon, as Sir Mark- did‘ 
notanswer, “Pardon me, Sir Mark, but you dig-- 
tress me. Have you been to the abbey?” 

The baronet bowed his head. 

* Did you see Miss Stair?” 

Sir Mark bowed again. The deepening shadow 
on his face showed that the change in him was con- 
nected with the lady of Blair Abbey. 

Despite himself, a warm light leaped up into 
Vernon’s face, He sprang instantly to the conclu- 
sion that the baronet had offered himself to Miss 
Stair and had been rejected. Sir Mark's rejection 
was a tacit encouragement of his own claims, he con- 
sidered, 

The baronet read the expression that flitted over 
his dark face aright, and smiled bitterly. 

“TI think I comprehend,” said Vernon, with what 
he deemed great delicacy, ‘Permit me to express 
my sympathy with you, Trebasil. I cannot see how 
any woman living could look coldly upon you, but 
in these matters there is, as you know, a sort of 
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instinct. Heart is drawn to heart, one cannot tell 
why. I feel for your disappointment, but time and 
travel will work their cure. You go abroad, ‘of 
course ?” 

“ And why of course ?” 

“Why, I supposed,” stammered Vernon, “the 
sight of Jolictte, of our happiness, you know——” 

“ Your happiness ?” 

“ Joliette’s and mine, you understand. I do not 
like to speak of it to you wt this time, but I love 
her.” 

Sir Mark’s face grew dark asa thundercloud. 

“Does she love you?” he demaaded. 

It seemed to Vernon ‘that this question indicated 
that Sir Mark had not given'up all hope of winning 
Joliette. He deemed it best for his own interests to 
nip this hopeinu the bud. Tberefore he replied, quickly 
and falsely: 

“Yes, Sir Mark, Joliette loves me. We werelovere 
before your return home. And as soon as our path 
is cleared a little Joliette will avow to all the world 
that she is mine, my very own, my darling--—” 

“Hold!” cried Sir Mark Trebasil. “Do youknow 
of whom you are speaking ?”’ 

“Certainly, of Joliette, my love, my 

“Of Joliette, Lady Trebasil!"" interposed Sir Mark 
—“of the shameless, faithless woman ‘who is my 
lawful wife, Heaven trelp me!” 

(To be continued.) 





TEMPTATION. 

Evyzry temptation in which we have been vic- 
torious makes us stronger. The virtue we have 
struggled for becomes more completely ours. -Prin- 
ciples which have stood the test of seducing in- 
fluences and urgent assaults become established as 


settled ha!.its. Ourstepsare made firm. ‘The effect 
of temptation, properly met aud resisted, is most 
salutary, not ouly leading to.a steadier grasp of the 


virtues which have been endangered but to a firmer 
trust in the Divine Providence. When we have en- 
dured temptation we know what we cau bear and 
what we cau resist. We have acquired new abbor- 
rence of evil from the very odiousness with which it 
bas pressed itself upon us. But we have also 
acquired fresh faith in Heaven. We kuow that 
though it seemed long before the power was mani- 
fested it came at last, and we have seen that it was 
atthe right time. Our foes have been scattered, our 
heads have been lifted, and we feel assured that the 
same kind and victorious hand will be outst?etched 
for us in every future danger. < 
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CHAPTER XV. 

As the countess sprang upon the buiwarks of the 
ship Neville clutched her clothes with a désperate 
grasp. She struck at his hands and face with the 
strength and fury of a lioness; but the man’sstrength 
prevailed, and at last Le succeeded in dragging her 
down to the deck. 

“Confound ye,” said he, “do you think I'm goin’ 
to stand your tantrums, tearing a man's Mesh like.a 
wild-cat?” 

The captain and one of the passengers, who had 
witnessed part of this strange scene, now came hurry- 
ing forward, the latter exclaiming: 

“* What is the matter with the lady ?” 

“Nothing,” said Neville, trying to recover his 
breath after the effort he had made in pulling her 
off the bulwark. “Nothing ; the woman’s my wife, 
an’ she wants to be master, an’ faith, Ill let her be 
master an’ mistress both if she'll only come home 
quietly an’ stay at home.” 

“Your wife ?”’ echoed the captain and the stranger, 
both in one breath, their looks expressing the surprise 
they felt. “Is it possible that that lady can be your 
wife?” 

“ Ask her,” said the man, as the countess walked 
towards the companion-ladder, which she descended, 
resolved during the rest of the voyage to confine her- 
self to her apartment. 

It was the evening of the third day ere they arrived 
in the vicinity of the ships in the Thames. 

She had formed a hundred plans for getting out of 
the ship unknown to Neville, and discarded each as 
impossible of execution. 

She had twice since the interview with him on deck 
received letters from him, informing her that if she 
would go back to Count Ramouski, and give him, 
Neville, the diamonds she had worn the last evening 
he saw her in the cottage, he would sign any 
agreement she chose never to come near her again. 
Both these missives she threw into the open valise in 
which her scaut wardrobe lay. 

The “ Sphinx " was steaming slowly and carefully 





up among the other slips, while the countess was 
standing looking from the port-hole window in her 
apartment. The ship stopped for « few minutes, ob- 
structed by the others in its course. Someone talk- 
ing at the ship’s side attracted her attention, and 
looking in the direction, she saw Neville and one of 
the sailors belonging to the vessel in a little row- 
boat. She heard Neville call out to some.one.on 
deck : 

“ You're sure not to be up at your berth for two 
hours ?” 

* Quite sure,”’ was the reply. 

“And you'll keep a sharp look-out on my wife, 
won’t you?” 

“ Drust me for that,” the voice above responded ; 
“she'll be here:all safe when you.come back.” 

With a woman of less energy than herself these 
words would have brought her to the of des- 
pair, but not so with her, She cared little for ler 
life now. She would try te‘escape from Neville and 
bury ‘herself in the busy world of London. If she 
could not do this she would find peace under the 
waters of the Thames. 

“IT shall never set my foot on shore in his com- 
pany,” she said to herself, aloud, ‘ Never-—no, 
never.” 

An hour from the time of which we speak the ship 
came to anchor. 

She knew that her only chance of escape was at 
that moment, and, seizing her valise and the pot.of 
lavender, she hurried on deck. The stranger whom 
she had seen on the second evening.in company with 
the captain was.on deck, carrying a small hand-valise, 
evidently with the intention of leaving the vessel at 
once. 

There were many vessels to cross before they, could 
reach the wharf, and this must be done by climbing 
from the bulwarks of one to the other. 

The stranger looked inquiringly and pityiogly in her 
face. He had never ceased thinking of the paradox 
of this refined-looking woman being the wife of the 
coarse man who claimed her as.guch. 

“Do you wish to leave the vessel?” inquired he, 

**Oh, yes, if I only could,’’ was the reply, as she 
looked helplessly at the long line of vessels that were 
to be crossed she knew not how, 

“ Give me your hand then, and I'll help you,’ said 
he, springing up on one of the bulwarks. 

She had just placed her valise and lavender pot 
on the bulwark, so that she might the better help 
herself, when she heard one of the sailors call to 
another : 

“Run, Tom, quick, and tell the captain that 
Neville’s wife is making off.” 

She seized the stranger’s hand with convulsive 
energy as the words fell on her ears. The 
stranger hesitated, as if undecided as to what he 
should do, 

“‘ For Heaven’s sake, help me to escape!” exclaimed 
she. “There is nothing buat that between me and 
those black waves.” 

As she spoke she pointed to the other side of the 
ship, where the Thames was rolling ite murky billows 
to the sea. 

The piteous sound of the lady’s voice, her earnest, 
pleading look as she turned up her eyes to his face, 
stirred the stranger’s heart to its very depths, 

“Come, then, here goes,” said he, speaking 
quickly, as he drew her up to the top of the bul- 
wark, aud then gently let her slide into the other 
vessel, 

* You shall have your chance for life, at any rate,” 
continued he. “If they do catch us it’s not a hang- 
ing matter,” 

Once on the other side he lifted the lavender pot 
and valise, and calling out “ Now follow me for dear 
life,” sped along to the other end of the vessel, 
climbing the bulwarks, and crossing another diago- 
nally, doing this to elude the sailors, whom they 
could hear anathematizing the ill:chance which had 
made them lose sight of the man’s wife, as they called 
the countess. 

They had crossed several ships before the stranger 
thought her sufficiently out of danger of pursuit to 
ask her what wharf aud what part of London she 
intended going to. 

“T do not know anything abont the wharf,” said 
she, “nor do I know even the address of a lodging- 
house. I left Naples to avoid that terrible man. I 
think he must have found out I was going and fol- 
lowed me.” 

“Tell me this,” said the stranger, “ is he your hus- 
band, as he says?” 

“Yes,” replied she, “he is my husband, but until 
the morning of the day I came on board the ‘ Sphinx’ 
Thad not seen him for twenty-two years; and all 
that time I thought he was buried in the sea, and I 
nx«-ried another fourteen years ago.” 

“But how is it possible,” said her companion, 

‘wat a lady like you could have married that coarse 
common-looking man?” 





‘He was neither coarse nor gomanntiasking woes 
I was fifteen and he tweuty-one. Batalthougb I did 
not think it then, I know now how selfish he was in 
taking me from a luxurious home to live the life of 
penury I did for five years as bis wife. And now I 
would rather suffer death in any shape than live with 
him one hour, Oh, I never will!”’ dan 

As she spoke her hand, which the .stranger 
held in guiding ber along the decks and up the bul- 
warks of the vessels they were,passing, trembled so 
violently that -he feared her etvength and courage 
going to give way. ' i? jokey? 

“ Fear not,”.said he, “I will take you toa. res 
able lodging-house. It ia net too expensive, 
person who keeps it is a kind, good woman, whom 
have known for many years. But, if a perfect 
stranger might presume to advise » my counsel 
would be that you should write to the husband P a 
left eo lately and tell him the whole of this affair. 
He may find, means of dealing .with, it which you 
would never think of,” 5 Shes ' 

The countess sighed deeply. > . 

“Oh, no,” said she, “that, can never be, Hig 
noble name must never besullied by being mixed up 
with the name of that terrible, low man, .1 sought 
pure water from a troubled spring, 1 must drink it 
now. 

A few minutes more and. they crossed.the wharf, 
and were iuside a cab, bowling along inthe direction 
of the Strand, ; . 

‘“‘ Pardon me,” said. the. stranger, ‘I would help 
you if I can.. Are your means suchas to yield you 
support without labour?” 

*\ No,” replied she; “but I ean draw in water 
colours better than most womea who are unprofes- 
sional, I must try to get work in this way from the 
booksellers.” 

“ You will easily obtain,sale for such work,” said 
he, “and the person to whose house I am bringing 
you is just the one to put you inthe way to dispose 
of it.” ; 

The carriage stopped at a house in Ceoil Street, 
Strand, where, by the stranger’s introduction, she.re- 
ceived a hearty welcome. 

She had scarcely removed her bonnet, and placed 
her precious pot of lavender ina corner of the win- 
dow-sill, when a boisterous knocking at the door, 
and the sound of a well-known and dreaded voica, 
made her head reel and her heart sicken with 


fear. 

Neville, the sailor, had tracked her path! 

Mrs. Wardle, the landlady, had been housekeeper 
in the family of Mr. Newbury, the stranger who 
brought the countess to the house,.aud je had ins 
few words told her what he knew of her new lodger’s 
history. 

She at once suspected who the man was she heard 
speaking in such a boisterous voice, and,-turuing the 
bandle of a glass door, she said: 

“Run out there on the balcony and ‘hide behiad 
those rhododendrons and vines.” 

The countess did not need a second bidding, and 
the landlady, turning off the gas in the room, hurried 
downstairs to receive Neville. 

“ What.are you saying ?” said she to the girl, who 

seemed bewildered by the violent way ian which the 
man spoke. 
“ She’s not telling the truth,” said the man, whose 
passion was thoroughly roused. “She. says that 
there was no lady came here about ten minutes 
a 0.” 

e Well, she’s mistaken for once in her life,” said 
the woman ; “the lady's upstairs, I left her this 
minute awfully startled at the noise. She'll be well 
pleased, mayhap, when she hears who it is that made 
it. You are her husband, [. suppose?” 1 

“Tam. And I waut.te speak to her directly,” 

“ Come upstairs,” said the woman, and lilting 
candlestick from the hall table she lighted it and 
showed him up to the room the countess had just 

itted, 

“ Something’s the matter with the meter, and our 
gas won't burn upstairs to-night,” 

On entering the room she expressed.a little sux- 
prise at not seeing the lady, adding: 

“She's gone into the bedroom to. wash her hands, 
I suppose, although I thought she did that before I 
came down,” 

Several minutes elapsed, which Mre. Wardle im- 
proved by describing in a. graphic manner. the 
peculiar hardships of her housekeeping, enlarging 
particularly on the enormous expense of gas and 
candles, 

She seemed to be getting impatient of her lodger’s 
long stay in the bedroom, at last suggesting that he 
should tap at the door. 

Neville hesitated and Mrs, Wardle, declaring that 
she might have washed herself twenty times since 
they—she and Neville—had sat there, got up, and-ndt 
only tapped at the door but, in a facetious mauner 
opened it a little bit and said: 
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“ Here’s a gentleman hore, waiting for your lady- 
ship. What!” she quickly added, as she opened 
the door wide. ‘“She’s not here, nor the parlour 
candlestick either. What can she have dove with 
it?” 

“ Perhaps she went upstairs,” suggested Neville. 

“ Perhaps,” replied Mrs, Wardle, “Come and see. 
Ob! it is so provoking—them lodgers hauling the 
moulds through the house when they know that there’s 
dips on purpose, ani the moulds always dripping 
tallow spots over the carpet.” 

So saying, she at once proceeded upstairs, calling 
out as she went along: 

“Your room’s down here, ma’am, an’ here’s your 
husband wanting you.” 

The new lodger was not to be found. Everyroom 
u was searched in vain. 

At last Mrs. Wardle exclaimed, witha laugh: ~ 
“She's out on the balcony, seeing the steamboats 


Neville was the first to seek the balcony. 
” gad he, as tre looked around 
herself into the 


ver t railing o' 
and saw the ave Revie in swift, 
Je game and done 


bells than mine.” 

While the woman spoke Neville went from one 
side of the little balcony to the other, bending over 
the railing, and peering down into the murky 
water, 

“T can’t see no sign o’ anything any where ; but, 
surely, if she had fallen over, some o’ them steam- 
boats would ha’ picked her up.’ 

“ Asif would spend their time watching for 
all the mad folks that their own. husbands let ran 
off and drown themselves,” said Mrs. Wardle, with 
symptoms of increasing anger in her voice and man- 
ner, “And now I suppose it’s all over, and the 
Be will come here; and when the body’s found 

ll have to attend the coroner’s inquest. My gra- 
cious! did ever such a thing happen to a respectable 
pre | who have seen better days? I suppose,” 
added she, “that ye’ll settle with me decent. I’ma 
lone widow, and haye noue to earn for myself and 
children but my own two hands, andI may look for 
en of waste time with this affair, besides 
tro that I wouldu’: take for my father.” 

“She had a hand-valise,” replied Neville, as he 
lounged from the balcony into the room. ‘“ There’ll 
be a change o’ linen or something there that will pay 
you well e 

“Achange of linen pay me for the trouble of a 
mad woman drowning herself from my balcony, and 
me ding my time identifying the body! No, 
sir, I’m not so silly as you take me to be.” 

Neville was making the best of bis way down- 
stairs, while Mrs. Wardle followed him, speaking in 
accents of indignation, 

By the time he was at the street door she was be- 
Br) 

‘Where are yon going? You're surely not goi 
to leave the house? Where’s your A of hee 

“T came to take away my wile; not to stay here,” 
was his reply. 

He was ent to get off, and by no,means 
wanted to be identified as the man who had, come 
to claim a woman in whose pocket might be found 
papers that would prove her to be the Countess of 
Bamonski, 


“ Well, T'll take your name and where you live, 
at any rate.” 

“Not this twist, anyhow,” said he, as he bolted 
from the house, leaving Mrs. Wardle looking after 
Fa which she did until he had turned into the 


Water CHAPTER XVI. 
Dohel just ae she from the mauso- 
bo i th non Sp he 
wood. t et the 
teum hes ehouldore, and Rectotiieg with dlher siren 
was soon outside the grounds. 
Since Sir Ralph heard ‘her tell Dolly she-was 


| 


the first-class 


certain of help and sympathy from the porter’s wife 
he had dismissed that functionary, and consequently 
the side gate was now always on the latch—a cir- 
cumstance which naturally helped Ethel’s flight. 

Knowing that it was not possible for Sir Ralph to 
follow her for some time, even should he discover 
that ft was she who had been the occasion of his 
fright in the mausoleum, she determined to proceed 
by rail, at once, to London. 

She was lucky in arriving at the station just as the 
train was and, remembering her last ride in 

carriage, she took a second-class 

ticket, thinking that if her adverse fortune set Sir 
Ralph after-her she would have more change of pro- 
tection from the farmers and whom she 
would be surmpunded than sle had from 
the officials, 


Two men by whom she waseeated were continuing 
eeeoveetne they had engaged in previous to her 
entrance, h 

“It’s a-confounded ghame,” said the elder of the 
two. “ The man’s condermed to fourteen years for 
‘a thing he never did.” 

“But,” said the other, “how couléu't he prove 
what way he got the wateh?” 

the 





g “ Sma where's Dolly ?" asked 
“Bity knows; bogging, as 


has got for ber kindness 


| won the day, end the poor man was sent to weary his 
Iffe out in servitude 


penal for the next fourteen 


man, 


to me. Heaven will 
that vile mem for this as well as all his ether 
niquity.”’ 

It was past ten in the morning ere they arrived at 
the terminus in London, and, taking a cab, Ethel went 
. ouce to consult her husband's solicitors in Lincoln’s 

pn. 

Waldgrave and Ferriés were both in their chambers, 
and Ethel was immediately shown into a private 
room, in which those gentlemen sat. 

She iutroduced herself as the wife of Sir Reginald 
‘Trevylian, and went on to say what her suspicions 
were regarding the sudden disappearance of her 
husband, 

She at once saw that she was listened to as if she 
were telling what they could not either believe or 
understand. 

At length Mr, Waldgrave said: 

“Explain yourself, madam. How is it possible 
that Sir Ralph Trevylian could have any hand in the 
disappearance of your husband, when he did not re- 
tura from abroad until six days after Mr. Reginald’s 
unaccountable disappearance ?” 

“T do not accuse Sir Ralph of having a hand in my 
husband’s absence; but I wish, if it be possible, to 
get the back of the wardrobe, or, if necessary, the 
wall behind, broken down to discover if there is any 
wayin which an accident could happen to my hus- 
band there.” 

“The proper person to apply to is certainly Sir 
Ralph, not his solicitors, which we are,” was the re- 
ply, given iu a tone of cool indiffereuce, “ It would 
be impossible in England for you to insist upon the 
wall of a gentleman’s house being broken down, 
merely because the person who usurped his title 
during his absence abroad chose to disappear in s 
mysterious way, immediately on receiving @ letter 
from the'bona-fide proprietor that he would be at his 
own castle on a certain day to resume the charge of 
liis own affairs.” 

Ethel saw there was no use in remaining longer 
with Messrs, Waldgrave and Ferries. If she were to 
obtain the aid of law in helping her to ascertain 
what had become of her |husband it was very evident 
that they were not the people to apply to. 

Mr. Waldgrave rose to where Mr Forries sat, and; 
moving the papers in front of that gentleman, spoke 
to him in a half-undertone. 

The former immediately asked Ethel if she intended 
to remain in town or return to Trevylian. 

“T shall never return to Trevylian,” was her 
answer, “nor shall I ever rest until | have that castle 
wall broken down, to find, if possible, where my hus- 
band is. If there was not some foul play it would 
have been unnecessary to put a log of wood in a 
ae bring it to Trevylian as my husband’s 


“Where do you intend to live during your resi- 
dence in town ?” asked Mr. Waldgrave. 





“In Golden Square. My husband and I always | 
. 


mot,” was the | ag 





remained there in preference to going to an hotel. The 
house is kept by an old servant of my own famuy, 
and I feel at home there.” 

Ethel rose to go. It was useless speuuing anu 
time in conversation with these,gentlemen. 

“ Shall I see you at Golden Square ?” asked Mr. 
Waldgrave. 

“No; Lintend making some business visits before 
going there,” was the reply. 

The lawyer opened the door, bowed Ethel out, and 
closed it again, not troubling himself to show her 
downstairs. 

On his return he observed to his partner: 

* Sir Ralph had better be advised of this visit at 
once, and her address given him. She seems a most 
determined little woman, and is as much inclined to 
make piecemeal of his character as her husband was 
to apend his money.” 

** That’s so,”’ was the laconic answer. 
me from adopted sons.” 

Ethel descended the staircase with slow steps, 
<r where she would apply to find some 
lawyer would undertake ber cause. If she had 
had but a little more ‘iu the ways of the 
world she would have known there were none such 
to be found—that her stery would be treated by all 
sober men as the mere imagin iherown brain. 

A charwoman was scrubbing the last atep of tho 
stairs. She had noticed the same womamas she went 


"Prhe woman stopped her wotkaad steodupas Ethel 
passed. It was Dolly Holler. 

“Dolly!” “ My lady!” burstsimultancously from 
the of both. 

“ all, Dolly,” said Bthel, who was the first 
to recover from her surprise. “ \Ve must both trust 
im — no other power cam give us our husbands 


* Defend 


The poor woman sobbed, but did not reply for a 
second or two, aud then said, as if forgetful of her 


own 3 

ws lawyer's office was you in? Was you 
trying to get your boy out of his hands ?” 

“Dolly, my boy is dead; but I think my hus- 
band is still alive, and it was about him that [ went 
to consult Waldgrave and Ferries.” 

“Oh, mercy! Is it them you was speakin’ to? 
The old villain has been twice or thrice seeing them 
since I had charge of the stairs,and it was them 
took the case against Bill, an’ put him in penal ser- 
vitude for fourteen years.” 

The poor woman lifted up her coarse apron, and, 
covering her face, sobbed as if her heart was breake- 


ing. 

3 Oh, Dolly, don’t cry ; it will all come right again, 
don’t fear, It was my Father in heaven who sent 
you here to tell me. I have given them the address 
of my boarding-house, What shall I do? I don’t 
know any other place to go to.” 

“But I do,” said Dolly, drying her tears and 
rubbing her face with the corner of her hard apron. 
“TI live with a very nice lady, that keeps genteel 
boarders, an’ she’s good to me, and lets me out every 
morning to scrub them office stairs, aud on Saturday 
afternoons ; and she keeps me and Toddinms for 
the sewing I do for her early mornin’s and evenin’s ; 
and you'll live well there, Ham and eggs every 
mornin’, au” beefsteak or roast joint or something like 
that every day for dinner.” 

While Dolly spoke she busied herself taking off 
her wet apron, which she put with Ler washtub and 
brush into a cupboard, from which she took her 
bonnet .and shawl. When fully equipped she 
added : 

“ Will you come, my lady? I will go with you to 
the kind lady.” 

“Yes, Dolly, I’m very glad to go, and I’m so 
pleased that you are there. You paid dear for your 
kindvess to me.” 

“ Did you bear about the watch, my lady ?” 

“I did, Dolly ; but if I can find my husband he'll 
goon change all that. There was only a piece of 
wood in the coffin that Sir Ralph said his body waa 
i ” 


D. 

“Oh! the old scouné@rel, that’s like him, gay 
that Bill stole the watch you gave me, although 
told him you gaveit, He said it didn’t signify be- 
cause you was mad. But if you get your husband [ 
hope le’ll speak to the queen about it, and she'll 
make the old villain be hanged, drawn and quartered, 
It’s me that would be content lookin’ at him hangin” 
on the gallows.” 

Ethel had little cause to feel sorrow for anything 
that could happen to Sir Ralph, yet she shuddered at 
the picture Dolly drew, saying, deprecatingly : 

“Oh, Dolly, we must forgive our enemies.” 

“T know well enough we're told to do that, and 
maybe ladies and gentlemen does it, but for me, I'll 
never try to forgive him in this world or the next, 
Hangin’s too good for him for puttin’ Bill into penal 
servitude to ruin his soul and body both, Everybody 
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knows that when a man goes into penal servitude 
they never comes out the same as they goes in 
but learns to steal and murder; and what can they 
do? Decent folks won’t give them a hand’s turn, and 
they're forced to steal for a livin’ and die like a 
dog.” 

‘They were now at the house of Dolly’s mistress 
in Cecil Street, Strand, and the poor woman again in 
tears for her husband's fate. She had no apron, so 
this time she had recourse to the corner of her shawl, 
making it do duty instead of a pocket-handker- 
chief, 

Ethel spent several weeks in London, visiting 
every lawyer she thought would espouse her cause, 
but always meeting the same result—no one would 
have anything to do with such a suit. 

Wearied out, she was one day walking in the 
Strand, returning to her boarding-house, thinking 
over the words of the last refusal given her—giveu 
by an elderly man who seemed to pity her, and look- 
ing upon what she told him as simply the wanderiugs 
of a fevered imagination, 

Her determination to spend her life in the cause 
of her husband was not weakened, but she was sadly 
discouraged, and walked along looking on the ground 
and asking herself for the twentieth time within the 
past hour * What shall I do?” 

Suddenly shé was brought to a standstill by a hand 
being placed on her shoulder, while her other arm 
was grasped firmly by a man’s hand. She looked 


up. 

The face that looked down into her own with a 
leer of triumph was that of Sir Ralph Trevylian ! 

“Ho, ho! my bird of beauty, caught at last!” he 
exclaimed, in a mocking tone. 

Ethel screamed with horror—a loud, piercing 
6cream. 

Sir Ralph took no notice of her screams, but, 
whistling to a cabman who was passing, said : 

“Come and help me put my daughter into your 
cab. She is mad.” 

“Tam not mad, and I am not his daughter,” 
screamed Ethel, louder, if possible, than before, as 
she struggled impotently in his strong grasp. 

“Come, my man, make haste,’’ said Sir Ralph, ad- 
dressing the cabman. “Iam Sir Ralph Trevylian, 
and I don’t wish my poor insane child to be made a 
gazing-stock for the mob.” 

Urged thus, the cabman jumped from his box, and, 
Opening the door of his cab, held it for Sir Ralph to 
place Ethel inside. 

She resisted with all her might his efforts to lift 
her, screaming aloud and imploring the bystanders 
fo save her, 






































(THE COUNTESS FRUSTRATED.] 


Her prayers were in vain, There was a dense 
crowd collected around them, but no one to interfere 
in her behalf. 

‘“* What's the woman goreechin’ about ?” she heard 
one man ask, 

“ She’s mad,” was the reply. 
father.” 

“It's easy seen she’s mad,” said a third, making 
his way out from the crowd, 

“ Lend a hand, one of you, to put her in the cab,” 
called ont Sir Ralph, lookiug round for some brutal 
face as he spoke. 

No one seemed to covet the work, and he again 
essayed to lift her himself, the poor, frightened 
thing struggling so that her shawl and hat were torn 
off 


“That man’s her 


“ Leave your cab and help me to put her into it,” 
he shouted to the man, who stood with the door iu 
his hand, keeping it open. 

A piercing scream from Ethel made the cabman 
hesitate for a moment—a second more two burly- 
looking men burst through the crowd. 

“You old rascal! The woman’s no more your 
daughter than she’s mine,” said one of the men, who 
spoke with a strong Dutch accent. “ It’s that scoun- 
drel that swore Bill’s liberty from him, Will you 
come with us, young woman ?”’ 

“ Yes, yes, I'll go with any one but him.” 

“ Police, police!” Sir Ralph bawled at the top of 
his voice, while Ethel was lifted into the cab. 

The Dutchman went inside with her, and his com. 
panion mounted the seat by the driver, who seemed 
to be better pleased to take his fare from the Dutch- 
man than from the baronet, 

“ Drive for dear life,” called out the Dutchman, 
the cab bowling along as if the horse understood the 
need there was for haste, 

“Don’t be frightened,” said her companion to 
Ethel, who sat cowering and panting with her late 
desperate exertion in the opposite corner of the cab. 
“Don't be frightened. Dolly told us all about you. 
It was a good job we was passing. We'll take you 
to your place in Cecil Street, only we'll have to drive 
round a bit to dodge that villain,” 

Ethel had already recognized the Dutch smuggler 
whom she had seen through the cracks in the low 
closet in Dolly’s cottage, and although what she 
knew of him was not much in his favour, yet she 
gladly clung to him for protection from the man who, 
she was sure, would without mercy again consign her 
to the horrors of that terrible madhouse, 

“Tam not frightened,” said she. “I am very 
thankful to you for taking me from my greatest 
enemy,” 





They drove out and in by several crogs streets 
before they again ventured into the Strand, 

At last she was brought to her temporary home, 
trembling with apprehension lest each passer-by 
should prove to be Sir Ralph, backed by the police, 
to demand she should be delivered up to him. 

The Dutelman lifted Ethel from the carriage, and, 
placing her in the hall, gave her the shawl and hat, 
both in rage, which his companion had picked up from 
the payement while be was placing her in the car+ 
riage, 

She took the man’s hard, brown hand in both her 
own, that were so white and delicate, the blue veins 
almost showing the quick course with which the 
blood ran trembling through them. 

“Oh!” she cried, pressing his coarse hand and 
gazing up into his face with an intense look of 
gratitude, “how can I ever repay what you have 
done forme? You have saved me from worse than 
death !” 

“ Maybe ye'll get ye’er castle an’ ye’er husband 
again, an’ if ye do ye can get Bill Holler out of 
prison, an’ that'll make us more’n quits, An’ at any 
rate, I would na let your villain o’ an old gran’father 
illuse any womaa.” 

“ What shall I do, Dolly?” exclaimed Ethel, still 
panting with excitement, although she had now 
gained the safety of her own chamber. “I dare 
not remain in London any longer. I would not trust 
myself in the street in daylight.” 

“ Well, I’m sure there’s not much use in stayin,’ at 
any rate; none o’ the lawyers’ll join you against a 
grand gentleman like Sir Ralph.” 

“Dolly, if you'll give me your bonnet and shaw) 
I'll do as I said I would last night, I'll go to the 
weird woman of the Hill of the Beep Well; borhepe 
she can tell me where Sir Reginald is ; she told 
things nobody knew but himself.” 

Dolly willingly gave her hat and shawl, and 
when the darkness came the two young women took 
their way towards the railway station, stealing alon 
the back streets, keeping in the shadow ‘of. dar 
houses, their hearts beating quick with fear, and 
not daring to break the silence with a single word. 

Ethel again sought the safety of a second-class 
carriage, aud ere the morning dew had left the grass 
she was climbing the Hill of the Deep Well, clad in 
the guise of poverty, in search of the weird woman 
whom, six years previous, she had gone to seek, in 
company with her husband, her heart gay. and 
light, her clothing such as a princess might have 
worn. 

Where washerhusbandnow? , 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
You shall hear from me still; the not 


.THE LETTERS. ] 


that Miss Holmwood seemed to occupy your 
thoughts, to the exclusion of everything else.” 
Robert coloured a little, as though he had been 
detected in a-guilty act. 
“You've spoilt that cigar by allowing it to go 
out,’’ said Eldon, observing the slight confusion his 
remark E caused his friend. ‘Here, try 





Outgo my thinking on you. peare. 
“Loox here, Bob, it strikes me very forcibly tha 
you've got some stupid sentimental notions in your 
head about this Miss Holmwood. We've beea out 
now a week, and you seem to me to take no interest 

whatever in our trip.” 

_ The speaker was Mr. Charles Eldon, who, seated 
in a large easy-chair, was watching the graceful 
smoke-rings from his cigar curl upwards and in- 
haling the fragrance of the evening breeze that 
flozted through the open window. 

The friends were located in a pretty cottage, that 
gleamed whitely in the fading sunlight, and nestled 
snugly at the foot of the Ochil range. 

_They had taken train to Dunfermline, and having 
viewed the ruins of the celebrated abbey, and medi- 
tated in the silent cathedral wivere is buried the 
heart of the heroic Bruce, they had walked to Tilli- 
coutry, by way of Alloa. Charmed with the 
beaaty of the locality in which they found them. 
selves they had lingered here for three days, mak- 
ing excursions up the mountains, visiting the famed 
College of Dollar, and the romantic waterfall in the 
grounds of Castle Campbell, 

The day was closing, and the lordly hills be- 
neath the shifting lights formed a picture of unsur- 
passed beauty. Here a rugged outline was tipped 
with glowing crimson—lower down was a patch of 
rich, glossy green, contrasted again by purple 
bands and brown streaks and here and there the 
dark foliage of the fir-woods, 

As far ag the eye could reach the hills rose, and 
were steeped in mellowed effulgence, while one or 
two summits, higher than the rest, were lost in the 
blue and sapphire of the sunset clouds. 

‘The scene was beautiful, and Robert, impressed 
with its beanty, had let his cigar ont, and was 
gazing abstractedly through the open window. 

“By Jove, Charley, isn’t this magnificent ?” he 
exclaimed, without seeming to notice his friend’s 
remark, ‘It’s enough to make a fellow break out 
into poetry.” 

é “ Poetry? Stuff!” growled his companion. 

Come down from those lofty regions of nonsense 
end talk sense. Didn't you hear my previous ob- 
servation ?’? . 

x No, upon my word.” 

One of the results of your ‘flights of fancy.’ 
Try and be practical for a moment. I remarked 





Robert took the case and proceeded deliberately 
to — the end of acigar and as deliberately to 
light it. Positively this was done to gain time, for 
not until he had puffed forth several volumes of 
amoke did he answer his friend. 

“TI must confess that Miss Holmwood has been 
the subject of my thoughts occasionally, though 
- as you observe, to the exclusion of everything 

se 


“Then my advice is—dismiss the subject.once and 
for ever.” 

* Somewhat difficult to accomplish, Eldon.” 

“Don't be absurd. Nothing is difficult to a re- 
solute man.” 

** But don’t you think thereis such a thing as 
fate, against which we may struggle hopelessly ?” 

“Fate! Bah! we make our own fate.” 

“ There I differ with you.” 

“Enjoy your opinions, Bob. But how, in the 
name of goodness, can this pérson influence your 
fate, as you are so fond of the term? You meet a 
pretty but wayward girl in a railway carriage, 
you treat her with the politeness due to her sex, and 
there the matter should have ended. But the affair 
of the five-pound note threw you in contact with 
her again. Its restoration should have been the 
work of five minutes, instead of that you allowed it 
to occupy two hours. During that time I suppose 
you did nothing but compliment each other, and 
came away with the notion that she was impressed 
with you.” 

“ Your conclusion is not only wrong but unfair,” 
Robert answered. ‘I had no such idea. I know 
that you laugh at what you are pleased to term my 
sentiment, but I will brave your ridicule and avow 
that I feel more than a passing interest in this 
young lady, and I believe that we shall yet become 
better acquainted.” 

“ But to what end?” asked Eldon, proceeding to 
manipulate and light another cigar. ‘‘ There could 
never be any serious engagement between you un- 
less you wish to jeopardize your honour.” 

“You refer of course to my engagement to Miss 
Hetheridge. You forget, however, that if I make 
her my wife it will be in deference to my father’s 
wishes, unless my feelings for her alter very much. 
Let me add; however, that I entertain a very great 
amount of regard for Miss Hetheridge, so don’t mis- 
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interpret me. ButI freely confess to you that at 
present I do not think I love her.” 

“The fact is, Bob, she is far too practical for 
you. The practical and sentimental in man and 
woman don’t combine well, you know,” 

“There may be something in what you say, but 
the fact that she is an heiress is the consideration 
that has weighed with my father. At his death 
my fortune will be almost if not quite equal to 
hers. Andif that be not the caseI can supplement 
it by practising my profession, to which you know 
Lamdevoted, At the same time I am strongly op- 
posed toa ‘money match.’ Mr. Hetheridge and 1 A 
father were at college together, and so they thin 
they are perfectly justified in marrying their chil- 
dren to each other without for a moment consult- 
ing the feelings of those children. This seems to 
me to be an error into which a very great number 
of parents fall, and is the cause of endless misery 
in numberless instances.” 

‘I do not agree with you,” Eldon replied. ‘‘ Your 
father, I consider, is the best judge. He takes a 
business view of the matter, and business first, love 
afterwards is a capital maxim. Love languishes, 
you know, where the purse is empty.” 

“ That may be true,” said Robert, “but I have 
not reached the age yet when a man becomes insen- 
sible to the poetry of life——’' 

* The air is chilly, Bob ; let’s close the window 
and ring for supper, Excuse my interruption.” 

And, with a laugh, Charlie Eldon sprang to his 
feet, closed the window, drew down the blind, and 
rang the bell. 

e fine, ruddy-cheeked woman appeared, bearing 
a lamp. 

“I was just, a coming in, gentlemen, for the 
postman's been up from the village with some let- 
ters.” 

The good woman deposited the lamp and a 
bundle of letters on the table. There were letters 
for both the young men, and when each had picked 
his own out they betook themselves to the perusal 
thereof, while the landlady busied herself with pre- 
parations for supper. 

“ Well, how are all at home, Bob ?” asked Eldon, 
as he finished his task and proceeded to leisurely 
— his letters into strips and make pipe lights of 
them. 

** All well, thank you,” 

“ Let’s to supper then. Excuse my haste though, 
you haven't finished your love letters yet, I see.’ 

‘* Miss Hetheridge is not the lady to indulge in 
love letters,’ Robert answered, with something very 
like a sneer on his lip, ‘‘There’s a specimen. 
it.” 

And he tossed a very small sheet of scented 
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paper, stamped with a crest and motto, across the 
table to his friend. , 

“No breach of sonfidence, I hope?” said Eldon 
as he took the paper up. 

“Not a bit; read and judge for yourself.” And 
Robert proceeded to open another letter addressed 
in a lady’s handwriting to the “ Waverley Hotel,” 
whence it had been forwarded. : 

This was the letter read by Eldon, from Miss 
Ethel Hetheridge, of Oak Lodge, Kensington Grove, 

, to her lover in Scotland : 

“Dear Rosert,— I hope you haven't yet broken 
your neck with scrambling up those horrid Scotch 
mountains. I really dreamt the other night that 
you had fallen down some precipice! But I waan’t 
a bit alarmed. because you know I[ have no faith in 
dreams. Though you are such a very careless fellow 
that you ought really to keep in the re Paps 
still aa us broiling in town. He sa haan’t 

ite made up his mind where he shall take ue ‘te. 

e suggests Switzerland, and I get out.of patience. 
We were in Switzerland three years ago, and when | 
once you have seen those horribly cold, snowy 
mountains they soe not beep vr second visit. is — 
ing to persuade him te. ge to Scarborengh, 
pn a dear, delightiul place! QOnemoects with the 
very cream of society there. And then the balls, 


you know, are such brilliant affairs! [tell him that) 
i juet as the | is 


we could go from there to Paris, arriving 
opera season commences. He does not seeminelined 
to yield at present; but I have no doubt I shall 


succeed, for | generally get my own way. if IT tease |. 
othemmorni 


_ rele +p > said to no rning 
wis efod nodan . 
him. And I replied: Oh fie, mor tala sk 
a naughty little fib!’ Then he ame, and in the 
evening sent me, oh, such a duckef a bonnet! Poor 
papa! I don't know what ‘he would do without us 
ails. By the way I suppose that im the very out- 
landish regions through which are now travel- 
ling the st» ple Het is butter and oateske. So 
you will be able to appreciate good things when 
return to civilization again. Give my Compliments 
to Mr. Eldon. Tell him to take eare of you, and 
not let you go near those horrid precipices, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ ETHEL. 

“P.S.—Dear Ponto, my favourite pug, has just 
died. He vot into the stable this morning, and 
Lucy, the bay mare, kicked him. I am heart-broken. 
Papa has just sent word that weare to dress for the 
opera this evening. He has taken a box. iam so 
delighted that I must run down to the library and 
kies him. Dear, kind papa! Beware you keep out 
of danger. 

“P.S.S.—I have opened this letter-again to say 
that Miss Isabella Glover—you will remember the 
Glovers—was married to Lieutenant Eardley last 
The wedding was quite a grand affair. 


Eldon folded up the paper and handed it back 
with the remark : 

“Tt is an honest, girlish letter. I don’t see much 
cause for complaint.” 

Robert did not answer. He was engaged in the 
perusal of another letter that had absorbed all his 
attention. Without looking up he stretched ont his 
hand, took the note from Eldon, and crushed it into 
his ket. 

This was the letter that possessed so much 
more A pera for Robert than the one from his 

cée. 

“Srr,—I trust that a mother’s anxious feelings 
will exonerate me from blameif I have taken a 
liberty in uddressing you. Ina letter just received 
my dear child gives a very fervid account of your 
great kindness, both during the journey and subse- 
quently, when you took the trouble to diseover her 
address and return to her the money you had been 
fortunate to find. I don’t know what the poor dear 
would have done had it fallen into dishonest hands. 
Fall of grateful feeling I haye therefore ventured to 
address you and express my very sincere thanks for 

ur kindness. As you may imagine, I am broken- 
Rearted about my darling child, for she is really 
sacrificing herself to a mistaken sense of daty. [ 
had set wyself resolutely against her joining this 
com: , but in a moment of weakness | allowed 
her fo obtain a reluctant consent from me, which I 
have bitterly regretted ever since. The poor, foolish 
girl is very headstrong, and owing toafamily griev- 


ance she has not been able to avail herself of the | day 


advice and care of her relations. Por years I have 
shielded her with a mother’s strong love, and F fear 
kept her too secluded, giving her the opportunity to 
brood over our little domestic troubles. She is pos- 
sessed of a fine, frank, ingenuous nature, but I 
shudder to think how it may be’perverted by the 
evil influences of the calling she has chosen. We 
have sadly lacked a true friend to whom we could 
have appealed for advice; and my duties often com- 
e me to leave the poor child alone with Madame 

mbini, who, under pretence of practising music 
with her, was a frequent visitor to our house, and I 
fear bas gained a very powerful influence over her 


mind. I am inclined to think that not only will the 
step she has taken involve her in very much misery 
and suffering but destroy her prospects of future 
benefits likely to be derived from wealthy relations. 
Tam eure I have nightly ed to Heaven that she 
might meet with some one who could. influence her 
to return to the sheltering care of her doting mother. 
I have written freely, for although I have not 
honour of your acquaintance I believe I know 

father very well, Mr. Stephen Ainsleigh, 
leigh Hall. He was a frequent visitor to 
dence of my brother, Colonel Winstanley, W: 


F 


den 
fi 


ton House, Wimbledon, where I have had the 
eure of repeatedly meeting him, _ Indeed, I I 
am correct in saying that Colonel Winstanley and 








verned by the laws of chance there are a very great 
—- i eepe og wed prizes.” 

“ Admitting t such is the case, do not 
think that T should be justified in interfering in this 
matter; that is by trying to induce Miss Holmwood 
to return?” 

“ Inthe name of how pops do that P 
Really you are a most impracticable fellow. Miss 
Holmwooed is free to actas she thinks proper. More- 


over Foung ani seuntive gel if that ie what you 













less reluctance d the son tleman | mean. well whether by so d 
whose friendship 1 have had the of enjoying. | would yourself in an Nttions anit 
My poor girl tells me in her letter that she is not 20 | cate % ' 
well ag she left London, and that Rubini | . The 
is very cross with her, because she canmot her of 
as as he wishes her to do. My wood 
a8 this. Onoe more you any 
your generous conduct, I subscribe compro- 
“Yours very truly, Ad 
“ your 
As Robert finished argu- 
folded it, and, returning of 
his nated 
“An ” Wide dis- 
3 a0” ganetaanes ies FG 
al Sete ——- , delicior ever forget her.” 
i ham. “I cant ‘but i] “ ‘sa And 1 ventare 
a . RG i age 
y pameem 7 guess I should say concern you— 
wn And “ SaaS it’ 
si Py 2 as on ficult to extricate 
"Ah, thought aa mach. , ple 
P ere a and. ' 
PS ak ges cao ‘aoe thet 
greundiesa, The is frem 
mamma.” 
“ Indeed? trouble a 
= arcing meh aay SE he gana, eb; but Myon do the words 1 


ing that hie was disinclined to 
farther information, he made no other remark, 
the conversation turned upon the route to be taken 
during the tour. 
Supper ended, Eldon carefully filled his pipe. He 
always smoked a pipe the last thing at night, in 
mee to a cigar. Then, producing a small 


prefere: 
chessboard and box of men from his courier bag, he Hi 


drew his chair to the table. 

“ Now, Robert, one game, and then to bed,” and 
he turned the men out upon the table. 

“ Excuse me to-night, Charlie; I do not feel in- 
clined to play,” Robert anewered. “ Besides, I want 

ou to read this letter,” handing Mrs. Holmwood’s 
across the tabie. 

Eldon put the men up again, and returned them 
and the board to their receptacle. Then, settling 
himself in his chair, and drawing up another whereon 
to rest his feet, he opened the letter. 

During the perusal Robert watched his face, but 
there was nothing to be learnt there. Immobility 
was part of Eldon’s character, and it waa very 
seldom he betrayed any susceptibility to external in- 
fluences. He was what he was pil to term’ a 
thinker and a materialist. But though he and Ro- 
bert differed in their theological opinions,as well as 
im general views of life and its bearings, they were 
very firm friends; and though Eldon was a little 
self-opinionated he wasa sterling and conscientious 


man. 

It was.a favourite subject of discussion between 
them, stoutly maintained by Robert, and as stoutly 
opposed by his friend, that man was in in 
acts and motives by some irresistible but nameless 
agency. In short, that he waa eutirely a slave of 
circum: " 

“ Well, what is your opinion ?” asked Robert, as 
he received the letter back, seeing that his friend did 
not intend to make any comment. 

*T don’t know that I have any to offer,” was the 
guarded answer. 

* But.do you not think it a little singular that I 
should meet under such peculiar circumstances with 
the daughter of my father’s friend 2” 

‘*Not a bit. Still more remarkable coincidences 
—for want of a better term—occur every hour of the 


‘** And which serve to prove that man is subject to 
a destiny he must follow,” 

“ No, nothing of the kind. Suchcoincidences are 
governed by the most ordinary laws of ehanoe. For 
example: we suddenly meet with an acquaintance, 
under some peculiar circumstances, whom we have 
not seen for years. We call it a, caingi 
forgetting that probably in the.conrse of a year 
we have passed or been in eompany with a 
people we have onee known, but ci \ 
have not been favourable to ition, and each 
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the lichen and moss as he made his way the 
face of some itous rook. ‘Tues woukt he 
trace the bab to their source, where, 
dark and earthy, the water bubbled from the 
bogs far ap i Ube ineaniiine, wad, tedkting fa 
lit threads, soy ae pring cathe ban A Baro 
tary streams, they headlong rushed down the river 
course, until theix sources were lost in the tracklesa 
sea. 

During the three weeks spent in the Trossachs 
Mrs. teres Sot marcas pie, anion te 
From night when subject 
the cottage at the tr tus Gubile Robert what- 
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ever his thoughts might have been, gave no ‘ex- 
ternal evidence rec Bok ead gry ery ee 
on the journey i once occupi 
them since, and Eldon had never sought to know 
the state of his friend’s mind. 

Having fully explored the Trossachs, travelled 
through the Lady of the Lake land and stood im- 
pressed and awed to silence—even the practical 
Eldon—in the dark depths of Glenfinlan, erossed 
the ford of Coilantogle, where the wild: chieftain 
Roderick Dhu, having redeemed his promise and 
led Fitz James to the boundary of ‘hig dominions, 
challenged him to mortal combat— 

“See, here, all vantageless I 
Armed, like thyself, with single brand, 
For this is Coilantogle Fo: ei 
And thou must keep thee with thy sword” — 
and having explored the Goblin’s and Reb Roy’s 
caves, visited Helen's Isle, and climbed the heights 
of Benvenue, they retraced their steps to Stirling, 

“ Well, Charlie, where shali ournext move be to ?” 
asked Robert, as, after a fatiguing day’s marcli, 
the young men were sitting in'the room oftheir 
hotel enjoying the fragrance of their Havannahs, 

“What do you say to a run through the Isle of 
Sky?” said o 3 

2 "yebeen'there,” answered Robert; *‘ besides; it’s 
so confoundedly rainy that we should be house- 
bound two days.dutidf every three. : I suggest Perth- 
shire and the Grampians.” ' gga 721 

“1’ye done them,” Bidon replied, *‘ and, in yspite 
of the rain; azn in favour of Sky.” . : 

* Come, old fellow, let’s have a spin for it—head 
the Grampians, tail Sky.” ‘ 

And Robert took a shilling from his pocket and 
twirled it ou the table. 

‘Tail; then,” said Eldon, " , 

“You've lost,”’ Robert cried, with a laugh; as the 
coin ceased to spin. “ It’s head, so we are for the 
Grampians.” ; i 

“When shall we start ?” asked Elden, his com- 
posure not im the least disturbed. 

* ‘To-morrow. 

“Good. Let’s to bed then, and: to-morrow for the 
Grauipians.” 

In a very few days Robert:‘and Eldon were wander- 
ing about the weird: solitudes of these mountain 
mouarchs—Eldon lingering with scientifie devotion 
over some more than ordinarily curious ‘stratum of 
rock, from which pieces were chipped-and confined 
to hia wallet, or gathering and assorting rare speci- 
mens of heath o¢ fern, while Rebert, with all ‘the 
vigour of lusty health and strength, mounted the 
rugged peaks—even the dangers of the mighty king 
Ben Maick Dhui being braved—uatil, his pulses 
beating wildly and his face flushed with his exer. 
tion, the young doctor threw himself at full length 
on a mossy bed on the very summit of that lofty 
mountain. 

As he lay there, gazing upward to the blue 
depths of space, and watching the fleecy clouds 
sailing along, the regular motion had a sooth- 
ing influence on the brain, producing that exqui- 
site waking-dream state which one experi- 
ences when alone in the unbroken stijiness 
of nature’s solitude on a glorious summer's 
day. And as he lay there and remembered that he 
was in Perthshire, in the capital of which she had 
made her début, the sweet, girlish face, in ail its 
childish innocence, came before him. 

He saw her again as he had seen heron that 
memorable journey when he watched her’ sleeping 
in the railway carriage, her face full of that.tender 
graceaud beauty which a mother’s care had hitierto 
left unsullied, but which he felt would soon lose its 
freshness in the polluted atmosphere she was going 
to. 


And in his stupid, sentimental mind, against 
which his friend Eidon so. strongly. protested, he 
likened her to a young lily thut had been cast into a 
turbulent stream, borne swiltly along by theeurrent, 
now dashed against some broken rock, now’ licked 
by some eddy into a quiet-pool, only to be roughly 
cast forth again in a little while and bore forward 
by the resistiess tide, dragged through fields of con- 
taminating dead Jeaves and rotten sticks, thrown 
vio.ently over some miniature cataract, swirled 
piteously round in the boiling foam, drawn under 
and cast up ‘agaiu lower down the stream, until, 
draggled and suiiied and torn, some friendly spot-of 
ground catches it, and it is left, unnoticed, on the 
dripping saud to wither and die. 

Then his thoughts turned te the words ishe had 
uttered during his interview with herat McPherson's 
Coffee House, when he tried ito-persuade ‘her to re- 
turn home, 

“ Mr. Ainsléigh, had you asked'me‘half an hour 
ago. I might have said yes, now J ‘resolutely say 
no, 

What did she mean?’ And what caused thé 
sudden change ? . 

But the more he asked himself'the questions the: 
more led he be ‘Then ‘he ‘wondered if he 
should ever see her again. He would like to see her, 
again. Justonee. He did not kuow why, and per-: 





haps had he heen asked he might have given the 
womanly but somewhat illogical answer ‘“ Well, 
because he should,” ass | 

Such is human nature, And Robert Ainsleigh, 
like many other, young and foolish persons, took 
delight in torturing himself in trying to find im- 
possible solutions to impossible problems. 

Then as he lay there in his dream-mood it sud- 
denly occurred to him, that as they.were in the 
country why shouldn't ny | take the capital on their 
way back to Edinburgh? Why they should he 
could find no jsatisfactory reason for, only that 
Perth was an interesting town, and worth a visit, 
being near. ides, that was where she 
went to from Rdinburgh. 

But how Mr. Robert Ainsleigh could possibly re- 
concile.it to.his conscience that that was sufficient 
reason was another mystery that he could not have 
solved, and so it will not. be expected that I am in 
@ position to offer any explanation of this young 
man’s eccentricities, 

Having made up his mind that Perth should be 
visited, he came down fromthe region of dreams 
and descended the mountain at an alarming and 
break-neck pace, to a ravine, where his friend was 

in hammering off specimens from a little 
quartz ridge that up from .a-bed of heather. 


cropped 
“I say, Charlie, old fellow, J’m awfully hungry. 


Let’s | back, to the inn and -have dinner,” was 
Robert's greeting, as, breathless and wet with per- 
aspiration; he dropped down.as:though he had come 
dtom the clouds by the side of his friend. 

One thing was certain that however bounteously 
this young man’s’ mind, might, have been fedin the 
lofty regions of the.mountain summit he having 
reached the palleg eame. dowa again to the very 
prosaic level of all earthly things, and was.bound to 
acknowledge that the cravings of an empty stomach 
for the time outweighed all other considerations. 

I veally had serious thoughts of going, without 
you,” answered Eldon, ‘“ You’ve been away so 
dong that I-coneluded you were feasting on the 
beauties of nature, in preference to, the vulgar fare 


of ordinary : ‘ 

‘*Long! Upon my,word the time hasn’t seemed 
long te me.” 

* [ can quite: believe that, for |.saw through the 
opera glass. that you were stretched up there on 
your back. Anda very pleasant siesta, 1’il warrant 
me,jyou’ve enjoyed, ‘Lxoubled with dreams ‘at all, 


eh? 

**Don’t be ironical, Charlie. I confess it was 
very pleasant up there in those regions of 
but it has really made me \ravengus.’’ g 

Robert had Jittle difficulty in carrying his point 
that they should make détour on their way 
and visit the “ Fair City of Perth ’’ en route. 

The limit of the holidays wasnearly reached, and 
so Eldon cared very little about which way they re- 
turned to their starting-point. : 

Bidding good-bye'te the lordly Grampians, they 
set their faces towards Perth, and in due course 
reached their destination. 

It was late in the afternoon when they arrived in 
the town. They were wet aad weary, for.it bud 
rained the whole day, 

Having secured accommodation at the best hotel 
they refreshed themselves with a bath, and then sat 
down to.dine, 

Dinner over, Robert commenced to turn over a 
heap of papers whick jay upuna side table, Casually 
taking up one, he obac. ..<i it wes w Seoteh journal. 
He ran his eye carefully over the coluwsus, then ut- 
tered a half-suppressed exclamation et surprise, 
turned to the heading of the paper to look at the 
date, read the paragraph whioa nad caused hijy as- 
tonishment ‘again, aud then, with his fiager on the 
spot, handed the paper to his friend. 

“ Read that,” he eaid, “and tell me if. it janot 
enough to alter your opinion aud.make, you become 
a fatalist.” 

“Tmportant notice. In consequence of the im- 
mense success attending their last visit the Rubini 
Opera Company will have the honour of appearing 
for. one night only, on August 10th, when the pec- 
formance will take place under distinguisnoed 
patronage. [he opera selected for representation on 
this evening is Lucretia Borgia, which will be sap- 
ported by .a very powerful cast, including the cole- 
brated soprano, Miss Flora Leno, whose singing bas 
caused quite a furore wherever she has appeared.” 

This is what Eldon read, aud having done so 
turned to the date on ‘the paper aad said; ' 

* The performance takes place to-night. This is 
the 10th.” 

“Yea,” Robert) answered... “Do you not think 
this is something more than @ coincidence ?” 

“ ot @ bit of it} - Parely a chance affaiz, and 
chance of a very common kind.” 

“ Well, we, will: not discuss the poiat, now. Of 
course you'll go?” r 
** Of course I shall not. My pipeoaad a game of 


ichess will be entertainment sutlicient for me ,to- 





bt.. I’m tired.’’., —,. ‘ 
Robert did not reply, but with a look. of annoy: 





anee on his face he crossed the.room and rang the 
len wun. fors 

“ Waiter, do you know if there is likely to he a 
good house at the opera this evening ?” 

“Yes, sir. I hear that nearly every seat is 
taken.” 

Robert. bit his lip with vexation. 

““Atany rate,” he said, ‘send down at once and 
gee if you can secure me a box.” 

“ Robert, I think you are exceedingly foolish,” 
Eldon said, when the man had left the room, and in 
a tone that was not free from severity, 

“ Think as you like, Charlie. But, foolish or not 
foolish, if a seat is procurable I shall go,” Robert 
answered, with just a touch of bitterness. 

* Let me persuade you to remain at home, Be- 
lieve me it will be to your benefit.” 

“Tshall not let you persuade me. to do.anything 
ofthe sort. -Moreover, | gm surprised that you try 
to thwart me as if I were a child.” 

“ I really had no intention of giving you offence, 
Bob. Iam desirous of keeping you irom raaning 
into danger. There are times when another per- 
son’s eyes. can see better than our own. However, 
I ahall not attempt to interfere. with your arrange- 
ments again, if youare determined to go | will 
go with you.” ‘ 

* Forgive mo if I spoke sharply,” pleaded Robert. 
“T know that your intaations are » but youare 
taking a very wrong view .of this ailair. What 
more natural than that I should be desirous of 
peering, Miss Holmwood, sing ? I have no,other 
motive. ‘ 

“What more natural than that the needle should 
ay to the magnet when. once within the influence 
of the magnet,’’ Eldon answered, * Keap them far 
euough apart and the influence of the one is power- 

to act on the other.” 
he waiter now returned, and announced thata 
box could be had, though not in.a good part of the 


house, 
Robert decided to take it, and as they had only 
an.hour tospare the young, men went ~pstairs to 


On arrival they found the theatre crowded in 
every part, The opera had already commenced, for 
they were late. Their box was inconvenient, and 
aiforded but a very poor view of the stage. 

The curtain fell upon the firstact,and Miss Flora 
Leno bad not appeared. She. was dows in the pro- 
gramme for a small part,and Robert, who knew the 
Opera, rememberec that she would net appear until 
near the close.of the second act. 

The heat.of the house was excessive, for the night 
was close and muggy, and tiobert suggeated @ 
shortstroll., Hidoo readily acquiesced, for the per- 
formance had but little interest for him. 

When they returned to their box the second act 
was nearly over, and they had hardly seated them- 
selves when Flora Lena, who had a small sole to 
sing, came forward to the footlights. Both the 
young men levelled their glasses, and Robert was 
surprised to find that she was strangely agitated. 
Her face was deadly pale and ber lips quivered. At 
firat. he thought that his presence, though ho 
scarcely knew why, might have agitated her. But 
on noticing the position of the box he was cons 
vinced that it would be impossible forits occupants 
to be recognized from the stage, 

She was dressed in a magnitivent costume. Her 
long and luxurious hair hung untettered down her 
back, its only ornament:a large camellia, Her arms, 
which were perfect in shape, were bare, and on 
each wrist giittered a small bracelet, She looked 
indeed beautiful. But even the uninitiated in stage 
matters were not slow to notice that the much- 
landed and celebrated soprano was awkward. she 
betrayed a total ignorance of what is known as 
* stage dressing.’ She was, poor girl, outof place. 
The glare of the footlights.dazed her. ‘he hundreds 
of eyes, ali looking at ner, trightened her. 

There were not a:few murmurs of disapprobation 
which increased as she commenced her music au 
betrayed extreme timidity. 

But suddenly ber face, which had been very pale, 
flushed scarlet aud her eyes flashed with an un- 
natural brilliancy. Every trace of nervousness left 
her, and she sang as none other,.on the stage had 
sung that night. Aud her voice, truly magnificent, 
electrified the house into silence unfil the last notea 
of her song had been rendered, and then the densely 
packed crowd broke forth into a tumultuous roar of 
applause, which quickly changed to one of alarm ag 
the young singer, who had retired to the back of 
the stage, was seen to.reel and fall. 

‘The curtain was instantly dropped, and in a few. 
minutes.Mr. Adolphe Rubini came forward to in« 
quire if there was a doctor preseat. 

“ Yes,” shouted Robert, .as he rose and hurriedly 
quitted the box, ;, 

He would have done so before, but. Eldon had 
stopped him, telling him not:to make himself con- 


spicuous. 
"The young doctor was conducted round to the 
stage by the box-keapes, where he was mot by¥ 
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BRubini, whose face wore an expression of rage and 
annoyance. He recognized Ainsleigh, and was sur- 


“* Let’s see, I saw you in Edinburgh, I think ?” 
he observed, as he led the way to the green-room. 

‘“* Yes,” was Robert’s only reply. 

He found Miss Holmwood lying on a sofa. She 
was deadly pale. Her lips were blue and the veins 
in her forehead distended, and the breathing was 
almost imperceptible. Some brandy had already 
been procured. He poured a little down the throat 
with a teaspoon, and in two minutes the blood com- 
menced to circulate freely again. 

Rubini, who had been standing anxiously by, 
observed the change. 

** She is better ?” he said. 

“Yes. A severe fainting fit. Nothing dangerous,” 
was the answer. 

“Will she be able to appear again to-night ?” 
Bubini asked. 

“No.” 

The man turned away with an imprecation. His 
face darkened with a frown and his lips quivered 
with suppressed passion. In another minute he was 
before the curtain, radiant with smiles, announcing 
to the audience that Miss Flora Leno, overcome by 
the oppressiveness of the atmosphere and a little 
excitement, had merely fainted. He assured the 
@udience that it was nothing serious, though the 
medical gentleman conside’ it would not ad- 
visable for her to appear again that evening. Her 
part not being actually necessary to the action of the 
opera, the performance would be immediately pio- 
ceeded with, 

Mr. Adolphe Rubini returned to the green-room, 

** How is she now ?” he asked. 

“Still insensible, but improving. She has been 

tly excited.” As Robert said this he looked 
abini full in the face, “ I observed that before she 
commenced to sing she was suffering from some very 
strong emotion. The fact is she is not fit for the 
stage.”’ 

“Why not, pray? There are thousands as good 
as she following the profession! Let her get ‘fit’ 
for it,” and with a growl Rubini left the room and 
ordered the call-boy to call for the third act. 

Robert bathed the forehead of the still insensible 
ga with yee eters and applied a scent- 

ttle that somebody had given him to the nostrils, 
He noticed that her dress was open at the neck, and 
from a broken window in the room a direct draught 
was blowing upon her. 

“Can you get me something to put round her 
throat?” he asked of the “dresser,” who had re- 
mained in the room. 

“ Yes, sir; I'll go up to her room and get some- 
thing immediately.” 

In a few minutes the woman returned with a blue- 
bordered silk handkerchief. Robert recognized it. 
It was the one he had given to Miss Holmwood in 
Edinburgh. He tied it round the white throat and 
continued to appl the restoratives. 

The woman af been called away, and he was 
alone with his patient. 

In a little while she opened her eyes, lcoked 
round in a vacant way, and then closed them 
again. 

“You are better now, Miss Holmwood ?” he said, 
kindly. 

The voice roused her. She looked at him, but 
without recognizing him. 

“T have been ill,” she said, pressing her hand over 
her forehead. 

“You were overcome by the heat and fainted,” he 
answered. 

She had closed her eyes again, as if from weari- 
ness, but opened them again as he spoke. She 
stared at him as if confused. 

“ You do not recognize me, Miss Holmwood. Can 
you have forgotten your fellow traveller, who occa- 
pied the same carriage with you from London ?” 

“ Mr. Ainsleigh,” she cried, half-starting up, and 
then immediately laying her head back on the sofa 
again she murmured the word “ Strange.” 

“ What is strange?” he asked, taking her hand 
and placing his fingers over the pulse at the wrist. 

She drew her hand away, quickly as he thought, 
and raised herself to a sitting position. 

“ Dear me, I still seem very confused,” she said, 
not or his mag then looking at him. 
“ How very kind of you to attend upon me.” 

“Simply a duty not worthy of being termed 
‘kindness,’’’ he answered. “I was in the house by 
chance, and when you were taken ill hurried round 
to the stage in the capacity of a medical man. But 
something has acted very strongly upon your nerves. 
You have been greatly excited and need rest.” 

Iam better now,” she observed, as if wishing to 
avoid giving the explanation he seemed to desire. 


“TI will go to my dressing-room, if you please.” 
She had risen to her feet, and she held out her 
hand to him as she said: 
“ Mr, Ainsleigh—pardon me, Doctor Ainsleigh— 
once again you have laid me under an obligation. 
I have rio words to'thank you, Good-bye.” 





She was avout to turn away, but stopped as he 


: 
“ Surely, Mies Holmwood, you will permit me to 

see you to your apartments? I will order a cab.” 
**No,” she answered. “I have not very far to 


“‘T regret then that I can be of no farther service,” 
he said. 

This was spoken in a tone fof such genuine sad- 
ness that she turned quickly and replied : 

“Doctor Ainsleigh, do pardon 4 seeming rude- 
ness. Iam very ungrateful. But I feel unwell to- 
night. I am confused, and my head aches terribly.” 

“T am truly sorry,’’ he answered, all warm 
sympathy of his nature aroused by. the pale, sorrow- 
ful face before him, “For your mamma's sake I 
repeat my request to be permitted to call a cab and 
see you home.” 

“Do so, sir, by all means if it will be any gratifi- 
cation to you,” she answered, and it seemed to her 
listener that she had laid particular stress upon the 
“you.” 

sf Shail I remain here ?” he asked. 

“TI think it will be better for you not to do so,” 
she replied. ‘‘1t is a terrible profession this. ‘The 
people are so fond of talking scandal.. I think it 
would be better if you met me at the street entrance. 
I will not keep you waiting long.” 

“ It shall be'as you desire, Miss Holmwood.” 

She left him. 

He remained a few minutes examining some 
photographs which hung in the green-room, then he 
pee ae out. 

As he did so he met Rubini in the passage. 

* Your re is better, doctor ?”’ 

“Yes; but still in a very nervous condition, and 

uires rest.” 
bert was passing on, but Rubini stopped him. 
“Doctor Ainsleigh, you must pardon my candour 


‘but I have to request that you will refrain from any 


attempt to inflame that girl’s mind against the pro- 
fession. I have reason to know that you have 
already tampered with her." 

* Sir, I do not understand you,” said Robert, ‘his 
face burning with indignation. 

“Oh, yes, you do, or otherwise you are more 
foolish than I give you credit for being. Remember 
she is my pro for three years.” 

Rubini walked away, and Robert, his blood boi?- 
ing in his veins, 8 irresolute, but half-inclined 
to follow the fellow and demand an explanation. 
A moment's consideration, however, convinced him 
of the folly of such @ course, and so, swallowing his 
choler, he passed to the front of the house. 

He looked into his box, but found that Eldon had 
gone. Then he made his way to the street, and, 
procuring a vehicle, waited at the stage door. 

Nearly three quarters of an hour passed before 
Miss Holmwood came. 

“I am very sorry I have been so dong,” she said, 
“but I could not dress quickly.” 

She told the cabman where to drive to, and then 
stepped in and was followed by Robert. 

**You really seem very poorly to-night, Miss 
Holmweod,”’ he observed, as the cab moved away. 

**T certainly am not well,” sheanswered. “I am 
tired and jaded ; I think they have overworked me 
a little.” 

“They have done more,” Robert cried, excitedly. 
“ They have done more; they have neglected you, 
That fellow Rubini treats you ubkindly,”’ 

“ He is a little ungentlemanly,” was the quiet 
answer, 

tm as if wishing to change the subject, she 
said : 

‘* My mamma informs me, Doctor Ainsleigh, that 
she is well acquainted with your father.” 

**Oh, yes, so I understand.” 

“Indeed, How did you know of it ?” 

* Because your mamma wrote to me.” 

‘Mamma wrote to you. That is rather strange, 
Did she speak of me?” 

** She expressed her sorrow at your absence, and 
a wish that you would return home, Miss Holm- 
wood, I would make many sacrifices could I induce 
you to gratify her wish.” 

- “ You seem to take a great interest in my mamma, 
sir. 


“TI take a great interest in you, Miss Holm- 
ood.” 


“Indeed. Iam afraid that if you do that with 
every stranger you meet you will have little time to 
devote to your own interests.” 

“You are a little severe. I ventured to hope that 
we were not quite strangers, but still as a stranger 
I would strongly urge you to abandon the profession 
you have chosen and return to London. I might 
then hope to have the honour of being numbered 
amongst your friends.” 

She did not reply immediately, but seemed to be 
meditating. Then she said: 

* You are very thoughtful and good, but I cannot 
eT Tha wish.” pec on lady 

“T think you area very strong-minded young y 
Miss Holmwood,” : 


w 
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-hard as oak.” 


The cab had reached its destination. . Robert 
handed his patient out. 

‘When do you leave ?” he asked, 

** To-morrow at twelve. We perform at Montrose 
= ea - RUN 

* You will permit me to see and presori' 
before you start ?” can 

After a pause: 

“ Yes, if you wish it.” 

“Thank you. LItrust I shall find you .quite re~ 
stored and not requiring my medical aid,’ 

a will be returning to London shortly?” she 
asked, A 

“Yes, in about a week.” 

“Tt is possible you will be seeing my mamma ?* 

**It is quite probable I ehall.”” 

“ May I exact a promise that you will not mention 
to her I have been poorly ?"* 

“ But shall I be quite right in withholding this 
information ?” 

“ Yos, because I think she would be clarmed un- 
necessarily. Promise me, if ‘you please.”’ 

“T promise you.” 

“ Thanks, a thousand thanks. Good night.” 

Good night, Miss Holmwood. I shall see you in 
the morning.” as 

Robert drove to his hotel. He found Eldon wait- 
ing supper for him. 

** You are late,” said Eldon. 

“Yes. Lue 4 - Miss gs nord - her 
lodgings, for she is very poorly. 0 you 
think of her, Charlie ?”’ 

“So much that I pity you.” 

“That is a paradox, needing some explanation.” 

“Tt is easily given. The power of the magnet is 
greater and the needle more delicately sensitive 


than I imagined.” 
“ You still s in riddles.” 
“You aredull to-night. ‘Tobe plain. I consider 


Miss Holmwood more than ordinarily attractive, 

and you too weak to resist such attraction.” 

nw he is y less pena “gwen qualities _ 
personal appearance," ert answered, with a 

slight touch of enthusiasm. 

“* Then the is greater. But let me entreat 
of bbe as your friend, to consider well the honour 
and happiness of yourself and family and in no way 
to compromise them.” 

“TI think you are a little inconsiderate, Charlie. 
But to discuss the subject would be useless. Let 
us have supper and retire, for I am very tired.” 

As soon as breakfast was over in the morning 
Robert informed Eldon that he was going out for an 
hour. And he hurried to Miss Holmwood’s lodg- 


ings. 

. - you Doctor Ainsleigh, sir?” the landlady 
asked. 

“Tam. CanIsee Miss Leno at once, as I am 
later than I intended to be ?”’ 

‘You cannot see the young lady, sir, but she told 
me to give you this note.” 

“ But this is a professional visit.” 

“T cannot help it, sir ; Miss Leno does not wish to 
see you.” 

“ Does not wish to see me ?” he mentally repeated, 
as wishing the woman good morning he passed into 
the street. . 

He opened the note with a feeling of irritable 
disappointment. 

It was very laconic. 

“Srr,—I am so very much better that it will, I feel, 
be quite unnecessary to see you this aoe 4 I 
apologize for the trouble I have given you, beg 
to remain, “ Yours truly, 

“ Mary Houuwoop.” 

He bit his lips with vexation, folded the note, put 
it into his pocket-book, and returned to the hotel. 

“Have you seen Miss Holmwood P” asked 
as Robert entered. 

“ No.” 

** But you have been there ?” 

“Yes. That note will explain though.” 

“ A very sensible young woman,” Eldon remarked 
as he handed back the letter. “I admire her. Have 
you any desire to prolong your stay in Perth ?” 

“ None.” 

“There is a train leaves for Edinburgh at 2°30: 
A week at my chambers will do you no harm. Shall 

“Yes.” . 

That night Doctor Ainsleigh slept at his friend 
Eldon’s chambers in — fe 008 —. Flora. 
Leno sang to an appreciative Montrose a 0s 

(Io be continued.) ' 


Brrors leaving Buckingham Palace her Imperial. 
Majesty the Empress of Russia, through Prince. 
Bariatinsky, presented Mr. Pierce, of the Russian 
Embassy, with a ring consisting of a magnificent 
sapphire set ia brilliants, 

Her Masgsty’s memorial altar tomb of the Duke 
of Kent has just been finished and placed in St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor Castle, upon a site at the 
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west end of the south aisle of the nave, close to the 
Beaufort Chapel. The tomb has been erected on a 
broad platform of dark-coloured marble, forming a 
rich and bandsome pavement of chaste design. The 
alabaster sarcophagus, ornamented with quartrefoil 
panels, is surmounted by a white marble effigy of the 
duke, in @ recumbent position, clothed in his robes. 
The head rests upon a tasselled cushion. The left 
hand rests upon the breast, and in the right is a 
sword. The feet of the statue are towards the east, 
end beneath, upon a sunken ‘tablet, is the dedicatory 
inscription in Latin, as follows: “ Hoc pietatis ac 
xeverenti® monumentum supra sepulcretum in quo 

tris reliquis conduntur, neque longe ab hortis de 
Progmore ubi quidquid mortale fuit Duciss@ matris 
sue requiescit, filia unica Victoria Britanniarum 
Regina ponendum curavit,” 


MARLIN MARDUKE, 


_ SP 
CHAPTER XIX. 

Tue bearers followed the landlord into a small 
apartment, in which was a very comfortable couch, 
and upon the latter they placed the commandant. 

Geoffrey Marduke gazed upon the pale and blood- 
stained face with no eye of pity. His harsh features 
expressed only iron will and relentless resolution. Had 
the unconscious and bleeding form been that of his 
most hated enemy his face would have been flaming 
with malicious exultation; bat Marlin Marduke was 
not his most hated enemy, but was said by himself 
and by all others in Anglesey to be his son. 

Had the bleeding form been that of a wounded dog 
Geoffrey Marduke’s face could not have been more 
unmoved by pity, or more indifferent to the emotions 
of humanity. Still, he cleansed and bound up the 
great, ragged wound on the temple of the com- 
mandant with rapid and skilful hands, for his law- 
less life on land and on sea had made him an ex- 
perienced surgeon. 

“Dikeman,” be said, “ you will remain here with 
bim; you also, Arrows; and when he regains his 
senses, which he will very soon, keep him quiet, and 
let one of you hasten to inform me. He has lost so 
much blood, and must be so greatly exhausted, that 
there ig no danger of his being able to escape even 
from the inn, and far less danger that he can escape 
from Anglesey.” 

“ More’s the pity!” thought Dikeman. “ The lad 
is a good Jad and a brave lad the day, and I mind me 
that he has twice saved my life. More’s the pity that 
he will na be able to hold himsel’ whin the light o’ 
reason glints in his een aince again. But we may 
be able to do summut in this affair.” 

“See to him, on your life!” said Geoffrey, as he 
left the room with Kaspar. 

When the two were in the hall he continued to 
the landlord, in a low tone: 

“We must now find the travellers, if they are in 
the house.” 

“ You said the travellers were your ghosts, sir-——” 

“Oh, yes ; and you are very anxious to hear their 
names, Master Kaspar, though it may be that you 
would a thousand times rather lift their portman- 
teaus,” said Geoffrey, with a grim smile. 

He was so sure that the two travellers were in his 
power—and that they should be in his power was 
very important to the success of his schemes—that 
he could afford to be facetious, firmly believing, as he 
did, that all was going on well for Sir Geoffrey Mar- 


uke, 

But, the landlord, like all rogues, was extremely 
sensitive when his hovesty was impeached, even by 
@ hint, or with a joke; so he assumed an indignant 
look, and said ; 

“ There has been far too much of that kind of talk 
in this place, and for myself I may say that Kaspar 
Rheinband is disgusted with it, Though I say it 
myself, a more honest and faithful landiord never— 
never——”’ 

“You hesitate, Master Kaspar,” interrupted Geof- 
frey, as a sudden fit of coughing seized his com- 

nion. “Let me finish your speech, and then I will 

eep my promise and tell you the namesof my ghosts, 
and after that we will go and see your ghost and look 
after mine, A more honest and faithful landlord 
never overcharged a bill or robbed and murdered a 
traveller.” 

Kaspar Rheinband’s broad visage became very 
dark. No living mortal in all Aiglesey except the 
bold and formidable man before him would have 
dared to hint to him that which Geoffrey Marduke 
had bluntly spoken. 

“Perhaps,” he muttered, and purposely muttered 
aloud that Geoffrey should see that he wag deeply 
offended, “ perhaps there is a friend of mine not far 
off who bas done as much as blunt old Kaspar Rhein- 
hand to be called to his face a robber and an assassin.” 

“ Dog of a Dutchman!” exclaimed Geoffrey, in 
@pasmodic wrath, and throttling the enormous throat 





of the landlord—and to do it Geoffrey Marduke 
was forced to bury his hand, as it were, in fold upon 
fold of fat—‘ dog and cur of a Dutchman, do you 
jest with me ?” 
“ With—you or with—any other man in England,” 
prapty replied the landlord, as he ov ye his fat 

ngers upon the haft of the broad-bladed knife in his 
belt, and with a sudden sweep of his great arm thrust- 
ing the chief of the smugglers from him. “By the 
bones! Iam as good a man as Geoffrey Marduke or 
King James when I stand upon my own floor, and 
may my eyes rot if I take an insult from any man in 
my own house,” 

Kaspar had burst into one of those sudden ex- 
plosive gusts of wrath to which he was subject. The 
events of the evening had chafed him, had lacerated 
him, had penetrated to his very marrow of self- 
esteem. It is not necessary to speak of the many 
other annoyances which had pricked and teased 
and goaded him during the day, for they are not 
pertinent to our story. But the reader will remember 
that Kaspar had been scouted by Varil in his effort 
to possess the coveted portmanteaus, that the furni- 
ture of his public room had been fearfully shattered, 
that his inn was surrounded by a hooting, excited 
mob, that. blood was smeared upon his floor, his walls, 
his yard, that he had been arrested by the com- 
mandant, that Geoffrey Marduke had already dealt 
him a severe blow upon the head with his club— 
true, the blow was accidental, and was intended for 
the commandant, but that fact did not make smaller 
nor less painful the knot raised upon his scalp by the 
stroke; that Elena half thwarted him, that he had 
just received the worst fright he had ever received 
in all his life of daily alarm—when the reader shall 
have recalled all that we have briefly summed up he 
will not marvel because Kaspar Rheinhand for a mo- 
ment lost hia habitual fear of Geoffrey Marduke, and 
in a paroxysm of rage placed his hand upon the haft 
of his knife. 

Geoffrey obeyed him for an instant with eyes that 
threatened death, but relaxing his grasp from the 
hilt of his drawn cutlass be laughed and said: 

* Come, | did not mean to set your brain on fire. 
Since I have heated you I must cool you, Master 
Rheinband. Iwill whisper to you the names of my 
two ghosta.” 

Rheinhand was not sorry to have the matter blown 
aside so speedily. for though quick to enrage he was 
rapid in regaining his prudence, In that flame of 
wrath which: had scorched his brain for an instant 
he had seen but one man before him. In the sinking of 
that flame as his, instinct of prud came up like 
the swell of a surge, extinguishing the fire of rage 
at a single sweep, he remembered that Geoffrey Mar- 
duke’s call could whirl.a mob around him, and hang 
him upon his own sign-post. 

So letting his fat hand fail from the haft of his 
knife, just as Geoffrey dropped his bronzed finger 
from the bilt of his cutlass, he assumed a calm face 
and said: 

“Good! We two should never quarrel. Let us 
hear the names of the two ghosts, and then hurry to 
hunt them up.” 

Geoffrey whispered in his ear. 

What was so cautiously and rapidly communicated 
had a powerful effect upon the landlord, He recoiled 
from the smuggler chief with a muffled bellow of 
amazement ; his red face again became pale, ghastly, 
livid ; his jaw fell, his great tongue hung over hia 
heavy under lip, his eyes became circular and ex- 
panded, his massive form quaked with terror. 

“Ob!” he cried, and with that Geoffrey clapped 
his hand on Kaspar’s mouth, saying, in a very stern 
woice : 

‘Those names must not be spoken aloud.” 

“Very true,” gasped the landlord, and still trem- 
bling. “ And she in the house too, Thisis frightful!” 

“T am not sure that she is in the house, I am very 
sure that you deceived yourself,” replied Geoffrey. 

Kaspar, shook his great head, and seemed much 
disturbed as he responded: 

“« No, I did not deceive myself—I am sure that it 
is she—I know thatit is she. Andare you certain 
that the two travellers are——” 

“ Take care!” 

“Ob, never fear that I shall speak their names 
aloud,” said Kaspar, with a kind of shudder. “ You 
are certain that they are as you say ?” 

“T know it.” 

“And we have thought both dead men these I 
know not how many years! I do not like this, Sir 
Geoffrey. Whyare they here? Do you think that 
they can have any suspicions that——” 

* Take care!” 

“ Oh, never fear that I shall let that secret slip— 
eh? What do you want here?” 

These last words were addressed to the courier 
Fry, who at that momedt advanced toward them. 

* What fo 8 want here, eh? Have you been 


spying about 





‘| sight sign. 





“No, Master Rheinhand,” hastily replied Fry, 
who, after having extricated himself from the perile 
of the dairy, had been hiding here and there and 
keeping his beloved person in safe quarters. “I have 
not heard « word of all that you may have said, I 
have a letter for Sir Geoffrey. Marduke.” 

“ And why have you not delivered it until now ?” 
demanded the titled smuggler, as the courier fumbled 
among his garments. 

“ How could I, your honour, when bullets were fly- 
ing like swarms of flies, and cold steel ?—ugh! it 
makes my blood freeze to think of it!” he lied, 
shivering with fear, as he drew the sought-for missive 
from his pocket. 

“ This letter is wet, you scoundrel,” said Geoffrey 
as he received it. 

“Oh, yes, a slight, I may say a huge accident, your 
honour,” stammered the courier, “Ah, eh, oh, yes 
—I—lI fell into the horse trough, d’ye see;?”” 

“Your back is all over butter, by my faith!” roared 
the landlord. 

“Butter? Now that is strange!” ejaculated Fry, 
ready to take to his heels then and there, 

“ And there is the yolk of half-a-dozen eggs on the 
back of your hand !” crjed Kaspar. 

- “Now that passes my understanding!” exclaimed 


ry. 

“ And may I never drink milk again if there is not 
a gallon of curds under your jerkin bebind!’’ bel- 
lowed Kaspar. 

“All of which amazes me. I do marvel how all 
this came about !” stuttered Fry. 

“ You've been hiding in my dairy, youfox! You 
have been playing fast and Joose with my pans and 
pannikins, by my faith !” 

“Come,” said Geoffrey, grasping the raised arm 
of the landlord, and speaking in a sharp, fierce tone. 
“This is no time to speak of pans and pannikins, 
We must find the two travellers immediately. Read 
this. 

He placed the letter in Kaspar’s hands, who read 
aloud as follows : 

“The Earl of Huberton died last night.” 

The words were few and simple, yet they caused 
Kaspar Rheinhand to raise his fat hand to his head, to 
bow very respectiully to Geoffrey Marduke, and say: 

“T am the first to congratulate you, my lord.” ’ 

“Silence, Rheinhand!” said Geoffrey, sternly, 
“The act of attainder still hangs over the head of the 
son of the earl—nor can he inherit until that be re- 
moved by the peers. Our travellers—we must find 
them at once. What, rascal, are you listening ?” he 
added, to the courier. 

* Not so, your honour,” promptly responded Fry ; 
“*T was trying to puzzle out how all this butter got 
into my hair.” 

“ Bah! heis a mere idiot!” said Kaspar. “He 
has only sense enough to ride a horse!’ 

“That is the fact, ho! ho!” echoed the courier, 
laughing. 

“ Here,” said Geoffrey, after a glance at the vacant- 
looking countenance of the man ; “ you saw the two 
travellers who arrived this evening ?” 

“Didn’t 1?” echoed Fry, rubbing his hands. “ As 
proper-looking men and gentlemen as one may seein 
a long summer’s day in London, too——” 

“ Peace, magpie!” interrupted Geoffrey. ‘“ Come 
you with us, lad, and fifty pounds if you find the 
white-haired stranger.” 

“ Humph! a very high reward,” remarked Rhein- 
hand, “ since the travellers cannot have left the inn.” 

“I am doubtful of that,” replied Geoffrey, with 
much show of anxiety. “Now, then, get to your 
room, girl ;.or, rather, we will attend you thither,” 

These words were addressed to Elena, who at that 
moment appeared in the hall, having just left Zona 
Vultree, as has been related. 

Elena was in search of her lover, and those in. the 
public room had told her that he had been carried 
through the door of this hall into which she now 
rushed in great agitation. 

‘“‘ Where is the commandant ?’’ she exclaimed. “ Ig 
he in——” 

“* What is he to you?” demanded Geoffrey. “I 
am very sure that you could not take more interest in 
him were he your husband !” 

“ He is all the world to me, Sir Geoffrey,” she re- 
plied. “Is it true that you will not raise your arm, 
nor even your voice to save your own son from death ? 
What has he done except to attempt to crush out law- 
lessness——” 

“To your room, insolent girl,” said Kaspar, 
violently. “You have been acting very strangely 
to-night, but where did you place the two travellers ?” 

“ And where have you placed the commandant?” 
demanded Elena, 

As she asked the question she caught the eye ot 
the courier gazing earnestly upon her. He made a 
She understood him, and continued : 

“No matter! You are both cruel, bad and base 
men. Come, I will retire to my room.” 
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“ It is well,” said Geoffrey, dryly ; ‘and I will keep 
youcompany.” 

“You? You accompany me to my room?” ex- 
claimed Elena, in indignant amazement. 

“Why not? Especially as 1 am eagerte. see the 
two travellers, whom you sided to eseape: from. the 
public room.” 

“ Whom I aided to from the public room|! 
Then you admit that they did make an escape? 
They did not simply retire from the room—they made 
an escape? Is that yourmeaning? Anescapefrom 
what ?” retorted Elena, keenly, 

“It matters not, girl, I wish to. see them.” 

“ You do not express your meaning in those harm- 
less words, Geoffrey Marduke,” continued Elena, 
sharply, for she bitterly detested the man to whom 
she spoke. “ Do not.eay that you wish to see them. 
Say ‘I wish to kill them.’ ” 

“tT al + y’ exclai a Geoffrey, as an ashy 
ness swept over his broozed cheeks, “ What right 
have you to say that to me?” 

“ What right? The right of truth,” beldly replied 
Elena. “ But do not expect to find the two travellers 
in my room.” 

“ Rash girl!” cried Geoffrey Marduke, grasping her 
arm. “Have you dared to meddle with what does 
not concern you? Have you dared to aid those tra- 
vellers to escape from this inn ?” 

“ They were peaceful gentlemen, were they not? 
They had nothing to do with your fierce emuaggier 
brawls, had they? Who told me that Geoffrey Mar- 
duke desired to murder them ?” 

“Go on, go on!” exclaimed the smuggler chief, 
frowning darkly. “I have not said that avy one 
desired to harm them.” 

“You said that I had aided them to escape from 
this inn. Escape from what?” 

“Do not taunt me, girl. Goon. What of the two 
travellers 2” 

“Ay; out with the facts!” roared Rheinhand, 
coarsely. “Where are they?” 

** Neither you nor Geoffrey Mardukenorallof your 
gang can make me tell,” replied Elena, in Infty 
spirit, inspired to be thus defisnt by she knew not 
what. “Of this be sure,” she added, as they stared 
ather. “They are not in the moon!” 

“Not in the moon! ho! hol” laughed the conrier, 
and forthwith he left the house as speedily as possible, 
being easily able to evade the guard, and ran with 
all his might and main straight for the hut of the 
hermit of the beach, muttering : 

“Not in the moon! oh, I aman idiot; but I know 
what Miss Elena wants me to do. Oh, no; they are 
not in the moon—they are in the hermit’s hut.” 

(To be continued.) 








BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 

Tue path of life meanders through a bright and 
beautiful world—a’ world where the fragraut flowers 
of friendship, nourished by the gentle dews of sym- 
pathy and the warm sunlight of affectiou, bloom iv 
perennial beauty. 

But through this world there flows a stream whose 
turbid waters cross and recross the path of every 
pilgrim—it is the stream of human suffering. 

Nearly six thousand years have passed since ft 
flowed out through Eden's gate, yet it still rolls 
onward, ever becoming broader and deeper. 

Its sources are hidden in the inmost recesses of 
human hearts, and its tributaries flow out from every 
heartlistone in the land, 

Man strives in vain to check its progress—it is un- 
controllable. 

Science and art may press into their service all 
the blind forces‘of nature. They may unite distant 
places by parallel bands of iron, and cause the never- 
tiring locomotives swiftly to speed from the eastern 
to the western sea. With lightning-like rapidity 
they may send messages of hope or tidings of despair 
through air and ocean. “They may even go beyond 
these, and determine the nature of the very elements 
‘which compose the heavenly bodies. But, when they 
seek to stop the flow of this mighty stream they are 
confronted by the mandate, “‘I'hus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.” 

Education has done much to overcome the evils of 
ignorance and barbarism ; but it has also done much 
to increase our capacity for suffering. 

We are now surroudded by tlie advantages and 
comforts of civilization; but are we happier than 
Were our ancestors in ruder times ? 

If we look about us to-day, and mark the varied 
expressions upon the faces of those we meet: we shall 
see lines of care which speak in language too plain to 

misunderstood. They'tell of youthful dreams un- 
realized ; of hopes blighted by the frosts of time ; of 
broken ties of friendship; and of sad, aching hearts. 
Other lines there are, which tell of sorrow too deep 
for utterance; sorrows which are denied even the 
consolation of human sympathy. Tliy tell of hearts 
which have reached the acme of ‘human suffering, 





and of time when the soul, has despairingly recoiled 
from the burden of existence. 

One who has reached this, dark point: still goes on 
through life, and his nearest friends little imagine, 
‘as they warmly press his hand, that from him have 
departed al) the light and beauty of existence. They 
little think as they look upon bis familiar face that 
those beaming snsiles. disguise the emotions of.a 
breaking heart ; and when -his. gay laugh rings out 
on satan rare not that/to. him it is the knell 
of departed hopes, 

of us to-day are just entering upon the duties | 
of active life. The volume of the futnre lies un- 
opened before us, Its covers are illuminated by the 
pictures of fancy, and its es are gleaming with 
the golden tints of hope, Vainly we strive to loose) 
its wondrous clasp—'tis a task which none but. the: 
hand of time can accomplish when it.opens its tear- 
stained pages of bitter experience. ; 

——— 
HOW DOLLIB DEANE SPOILED: 
HER OHRISTMAS. 

Dorie was sitting in the bay window, in’ the 
dusk, with her pet kitten fo her arme. 

“To-morrow night, pussy,” said she, “T ‘am: 
going to hang up my stocking right close by the 
sitting-room grate, and old Krise Kringle wifl fill it 
up full of beautiful presents, He isn’t areal’ Kriss 
Kringle you know—it’s only ‘and mamma—but 
I like to pretend it is au old fellow in furs: Oh, dear, 
I wonder what I'll get!”’ 

Just then Dollie caught # glimpse of her pa 
standing in the hall with his arms filled h 
bundles, and she heard lier mamma say, in a whi : 

“ Put them in the lower ‘bureau drawer where 
Dollie won’t find them.” 

Here Dollie leaned forward and began to feel a 
keen interest in the bundles and packages she was 
not to “find.” 

Tn the lower bureau drawer,” she repeated to 
herself, “I will find ‘em.’ 

Then something whispered to her : : 

“ But, Dollie, that would ‘be a kind of stealing 
go and find what mamma wishes to hide from you,” 

“No “twon’t, neither,” answered Dollie’s’ self. 
“I'm just going right upstairs to see now,” and, 
letting pussy fall ont of her arms in her haste, she 
went upstairs softly, and saw through the crack of 
the door her papa busily opening parcel after parcel, 
aud putting their contents in the lower bureau 
drawer. 

Dollie waited until he had: finished, then she hid 
herself behind the door as he passed her on his way 
downstairs. 

Very softly crept little Dollie fnto her mamma's 
room then. Very cautiously she opened the lower 
drawer, and her eyes danced with delight over what 
she saw there. 

A beautiful Grande Duchesse doll, in pink satin ; a 
little .tea-set, like mamma’s real ove; a little bine 
locket and gold chaiu ; a scarlet fan with a bird on 
it; a set of story-books, and great papers full of 
candies. 

Dollie took out the doll aud examined it all over, 
opened the locket and saw her mamma’s and papa’s 
picture, fanned herself with the fan, peeped into the 
story books and ate several of the candies before 
she heard the tea-bell ring and papa ask where his 
Dollie was. 

Sdémehow supper didn’t taste good to Dollie, she 
was very quiet, too, and papa wondered what was 
the matter with his chatterbox, Mamma thought 
she looked feverish, and asked if her head aclied. 

Dollie said: ‘ 

“No, she was only sleepy ;” but down in her heart 
something was saying to her all tle while: “What a 
wicked, naughty little girl you are to have stolen a 
sight of the pretty presents your papa and mamma 
meant to surprise you with!” 

Christmas morning camé, and when Dollie ran 
downstairs into the sitting-room where her'two long, 
scarlet stockings hung up by the grate, her papa and 
mainina thought she did not look as surprised and 
delighted over her presents as they expected she 
would. 

“ What is. it; Dollie? Are your presents not what 
you wanted?” asked mamma. 

“ Yes—but——” 

‘But what? You don’t look happy and pleased 
over them.” 

Then Dollie burst into tears, and between sobs and 
suiffles confessed how she had'spoiled her Christmas 
by anticipating its pleasures in stealing a look at the 
happiness in store for her. 

“T thonght it would be so nice to know every- 
thing—and now I don’t feel so happy,” sobbed 
Dollie. 

“ Ah, Dollie,” answered her mamma, “even grown 
people are like you sometimes. They want to look 
ahead and see what is to be, when, if they would 








time! 5: 
SCIENCD. 

Iy the heat which a haman being gives off in 
taventy-four hours conld, with life, be 
fetained within the body, Tt watine dan would, at 
the end ‘of that time, have 185 de Fah: 
a temperature above the point of Of albu- 


men, and high enough to cook the 

VANILIINE. — At a recent meeting of tle Paris 
Academy of Sciences Dr. W..A. Hofmann aunounced 
that his two studeats, MM, Tiemapa and Haarmann, 
who had obtained vanilline (the aromatic pctaciple 
of the vanilla bean) from pine sap, propose to manu- 
facture this substance ona large scale. The sap of 
a tree of medium re gives vanilling to the value 
of 41, and Pear ete Re pein b bape gr 
of the second vegetable pro- 
duct manntsctared By pucely thedion| wethodh: 

Ir has been discovered that the Bamboo contains 
® poison which the natives of Java extract. The 
cane ig cut at éach joint, and in the cavity is found’a 
small quantity of black fibrous matter covered 
with an almost imperceptible coating of tissue which 
contains the poison. swallowed the filaments do 
not pass into the stomach, but remain in the throat, 
and produce yiolent inflammation and ultimately 
death. Experiments are to be made with various 
kinds of bamboo to test the existence and nature of 
tlfis alteged poison, 


THE TEMPERATURE OF THE SUN. 

M. Viouue considers that the emissive power of 
the sun at a given point on ite surface will be the 
relation between the intensity of the radiation 
emitted at such point and: the intensity of radiation 
which a. bedy having an- emissive power equal to 
unity and carried to the temperatare cf the sun at the 
considered point would So that he defines 
the true temperature of the sun as the temperatare 
whiah a body of the same apparent diameter as the 
sun should possess in order that this body having ap 
emtssive power equal to the average of the solar sur- 
face may emit, in the same period, the same quantity 
of the heat as the sun. From experiments made at 
different altitudes M. Violle determines the intensity 
of the solar radiation, as weakened by passage 
throngh the atmosphere, and finds for the effective 
temperature of the sun 2,822 degs, Fah, 

Investigations conducted with an actinometer by 
the dynamic method lead the investigator to conclude 
that steel, as it emerges from a Siemens-Martin far- 
nace, has a temperature of 2,732 degs. Fah. If it be 
adwitted that the average emissive power of the sun 
is sensibly equal to that of steel in a state of fusion, 
determined under like conditions, it appears.that the 
mean true temperature of the solar surface is about 
8,632 degs, Fah. 

Hosrrrat Fioors.—Soap should never be used in 
washing the floors of hospitals, for all alkalies destroy 

eroxide of hydrogen, and of course the free alkali 
n the soap would have that effect. Indeed) it has 
been observed by Professor Parkes and others that 
in hospitals where erysipelas prevails the disease 
spreads more rapidly when the floors are 
than when they are keptdry. The floors of eran 
therefore, should be waxed and polished. is 
usually effected by first staining the floor with burnt 
umber rubbed down with linseed oil, and then cover- 
ing it with a thick paste made of yellow wax and oi? 
of ‘turpentine, which should be well rubbed in, and 
afterwards polished. aaa 

A Sarery Sxoz ror Ratiwars:—* Derailinent ” 
is of so frequent occarrence on American railways 
that a safety shoe was invented about two years ago 
and has recently been tried on one of the Massaehu- 
setts lines. The shoe consists of a plate of iton 
supported from the frame of the carriage with slots 
cut in it for the wheels, The plate has a flange on 
each side hanging slightly below the level of the 
rails, so that if the wheels slip off the shoe eatches 
the rail and supports the carriage, acting as a brake, 
aud preventing the train from leaving the metals. 
The invention has been severely tested, and'has given 
satisfaction. At forty miles an hour, andeven when 
a length of rail was removed, the train was kept on 
the track by the shoes. 

Improvep Mzat Sorvtion.—M. Leube makes 
use of the following method of preparing a solution 


of meat, to replace the common and costly process 
with natural pepsin, which is, besides, ‘obj ble 
on account of the disagreeable taste and smell’ of th 
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One thousand grammes of lean beef. are 
placed in @ porcelain pot with 1,000 cubic centi- 
of water aud 20 -ubic centimetres of 

rochloric acid. The mixture is heated i a 


te digester for tenor fifteen hours and occa- | 


extract. 
—_—_—_—_—_— 
GERTIE’S CHRISTMAS BVE. 


Gertie Maruew wound her curls fo a 
massive coil around het ttle head, fastened 
the dainty ruffle at, her with «' rose 
coral pin, hung the drops in her delicate care, and 
threw berself into a sleepy-hollow chair to think. 


So absorbed was slice in her meditations that the ee 


dinner-hell sounded twice ere stie heeded’ it, and 
wheu ¢* last she rose wearily from her seat the blue 
eyes were brimming with tears aud the rosy mouth 
was quivering. - 

If only some one cared for her? If her mother 
had only lived, what a wealth of love might have 
been hers! Ah, “ft might have been!” 

And.then she th tof Lloyd. Would hfs ten 

*‘susence have changed iim very much? Did 
fe ever think of her? Gertio.was-very sure she had 
not forgotten him! 

© © * . & 

Twelve years before, when Joha Rocheford' stood 
by the bedside of his only sister, and received’ from 
her dying lips the charge to-be kind to er x wh “ai 
for ber sake, if for nothing else, tears, stood in the 
strong man’s eyes, and his lips trembled as My ws 
mised Mg be a father ‘. the: little Gertie, who ne 
on with, wide-open blue eyes, too young to ler- 
stand what it m pe gi wondering “ why 
mamma didn’t get well.”’ 

But mamms. never “got weil,” and there cane s 
time when Gertie received from those dear lips a 
last kiss, and the:dear hand .was laid careasingly on 
her golden curls for the last time; and.then they 
told her her mother was dead. } 

8e Uncle Jobn took her away from the pretty vil- 
lage where she had always lived to his ove .arand 
home in Lon and stately Aunt Irene her 
and bade her welcome. 

Perhaps they meant to be kind to her; but Mr. 
Rocheford was whiolly absorbed in his business, and 
his wife was a fashionable woman of the world, in- 
duicing her own children, Irene and Belle, in every 
Whim. 

And so Gertie was » stranger and unloved, with 
the sole exception of Lloyd Preston, het uncle's 
werd, who, from the. time he first saw the beautiful 
child, constituted himself her protector. 

But,.two years later, he was sent.to one of the far- 
famed German universities. And during the long 
ten years of his absence Gertie was lonely indeed, 
and her choicest treasure- wae the memory of the 
ehy, awkward boy of fifteen who had been so kind 

er. . 

Now, after this long absence, he was home n; 
pop ius iy gpg a as ga re ce 
as she descend ry y staircase, and entered 
the brilliantly lighted. dining-room, where the 
family had already assembled. 

“Late again, Gertrude,” said her uncle, sternly, 
&s she entered the room. 

But Lloyd Preston rose quickly—a tall, handsome 
ens fellow, with merry brown eyes and drooping 
onde mousteche—and: bent. over her little hand, 

“ And this is Gertie—little Gertie till?” 

She took her seat, saying never a word, but cer- 
tainly brilliant Irene was never so witty nor dark- 
eyed Belle so handsome, 

dé ° * * 7 * 

a week later—Christmas Eve, and Lloyd 
Preston, entering the brilliantly lighted drawing- 
room, missed from out ite merry company.a little 
blue-robed 

“ Where is Gertie ?” he asked, 

“ Gertie?” said Belle. “Moping, Lsuppose. She 
a is.” 

“ Will, you please bring me, a *book you’ll find on 
the library table, Lloyd ?” asked Irene. 

And soit happened that, entering thedimly lighted 

ry he founda very disconsolate little girl sitting 
‘ the farthest corner. “Andi then -he forgot. his 


« Little one, : r love, 
ans ii Oe cage es oly Gare zeee Se 





errand, forgot everything but that they were alone 
—he and she. : 

“Gertie,” he exclaimed, “ why aren't you with the 
girls ?”” 


“Me? I’m happier alone, T think, Mr Preston.” 
“Happier? Are you very happy, little Gertie ?” 
A half-sappressed sob was her ouly’ 


Ah! there was no mista ting the look in thetrown 


room, from 
tas euneneed taoeden eet tee totaeae of 
his life, into the light-of his love. BF. 


THE WAYSIDE OOTTAGE. 


, sover the 

companion informed me that the woman 
the flowers wae a regular Xantippe, that the 
ea nes always to be heard in Comal dealt 
60 and stormy, at times, ag to istarb 
the neighbours. . - 

I have frequen ed that those who gave 
erry niepene e to the culture of flowers were 
not apt to learn theiggweet lessous of gentleness and 
love. Our most fiamegent and délightial pleasures, 


when taken to ag @ 6 me Vices. This 
woman had Aven tan gilite lite te theeadtere of her 
flowers, and the demands of 


her care 
and attention irritated. end her. There 
was not, strange'to-eay, any refisement in-doors, no 
sweet bouquets onthe nor any little home- 
made ornaments about that give such « charm to an 
humble home. 

I thought the woman's climmactr an anomaly at 
the time, but I have often noticed: eaimilar tendency 
in others whose devotiow to Was excessive. 
The heart seemed to grow hard, instead of gentle, in 
their sweet companionship. I have known a lady 
whe could afford to epend hours and days and large 
sums of money upon her precious flowers, who almost 

an orphan child the food she ate at her table. 
An who could attend most assiduousty a droop- 
ing plant, but who turned with cold, averted look 
from « harrewing story of neighbourhood suffering ; 
who, when urged to send food from her abundance: 
to those who would starve but for help, would say, 
coldly : ‘ The poor-house is the place for such people. 
It is no disgrace for them to go there.” 

There are. no gilts, however lovely and sweet, that 
we do not need to “ useas not abusing.” We should 
hold'them all lightly, and never suffer the fairest to 
come between us and duty. If it does we may know 
that it is hermfual to us, and should be sacrificed, even 
though it may seem like plucking out a right eye. 

J. B. 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 


THE OLD-FASHIONED CHRISTMAS. 

How we mourn its departure—the old-fashioned 
Oliristmas. Years have separated us,, folding over 
each cherished hope and dream of boyhood a stern 
and bitter experience or a corroding disappointment 
one by one, gurely, steadily and unrelentingly. Yet, 
away back in the morning of life, where the sky was 
warm with a rosy glow, there is a page which trials 
and disappointments and griefs have failed to cover 
—the page whereon was written the anticipations 
and joys of the holidays. Although we cannot turn 
the leaves between the morning and the evening, 
nor would we were it in onr power, there, lying 
distinct and apart from the rest, with its thoughts 
flushed by the morning hues, like rare gems set in 
fine-wrought gold and easily perused, the backward 
gaze falls upon the first page of life. 

As lightly and ae easily as our hands lift the white 
hairs from our forehead, brushing them away that 
they may not obstruct our sight, our mind pute aside 
the cares: and sorrows of the present, as it looks back 
upon the innocent joysof the morning, Oh! that it 
had been longer! But now that nightfall approach-s 
we will fold our hands in the hope that the morning 
to come and its joys will last for ever. 

But we were thinking of the morning long since 





— In that morning there was a group of smiling 
ers and sisters gathered around an old- 
fashioned, cheerful fireplace. There was a bent head 


of ‘thin, gray hairs and heavy brows, opposite a frail 
form: whose voice we all recognized as the sweetest 


of the group, both claiming for themselves, through 
their respective seats at either side of 
the Are. ‘Dhore, halt shaded in a recess, the moon- 
o va eased the departure 
seconds, pointed out the minutes lost for ever. 
Then there was the old-fasuioned bookcase, with 
its heavy, leather-bound volumes, whose pages our 
fi daved not profane; tuless when our flaxen 
curls were’ brushing against the gray hairs of our 
father or mother, as were pointed out to us tle won- 
derful therein. 

All these things,jand mauy more whith we need 
not enumerate, t the olden time, and 
especially to the Christmas, When 
the group at te fireside gave place to the visitors 
on Christmas morning it seemed as if the:room and 
its furniture became brighter ; certain it was that the 
tick of the clock sounded livelier andsweeter. 
the faces were lit mp with 
that old room, How the 


. aud wufiled our- 
selyee up in our ho ae ee Was it be- 
caase there was a spring ve gladness in the 
sulle of the mother of the olden time? Or was it 
because the Christmas of old, unlike thatof the pre- 
ee a charm which dissipated all 

of gloom from our circle? 
‘What piessure was like that of our:moruiog calls 
oP lamptoges ean aero Yt eer noade, od 
as their tenes, greeted us , and who 
never couldido- morethan:echo the“ Christuias Gift!” 
bursting {rom tiree~year-old, and 


dad ve wore siwazecntitod tm tho git, which 

never failed to be accompanied by a kiss ectio 

aud Merry Christmas'to you, my dear!” “Had a] 
parting it wasonly because the 


that, ere we were aware 


box, never to be taken out, save wemefone who had 

the supreme satisfaction of looking 
over @ue rare and sacred collection) of foliday pre- 
sents; when we were gathered together again in 
the old-fashioned sitting-room, listening to the won- 
derful stories of “ Cinderella,” “‘ Sinbad,” and the 
‘* Babes in the Wood,” and picturing horses and 
dogs and mountains and valleys in the olear, 
glowing fire; listening and wondering and dream- 
ing there in the quietness of the evening, with 
our faces flushing in the fire-light—oh! then it 
was that we wished that life might be a perpetual 
Christmas. 

For, in the old-fashioned Ohristmas, hand thet 
hand freely, and eye met eye honestly and fully, giv- 
ing back to each other looks of love and kindness 
without measure. Nosorrow or care intruded there ; 
but the young and the middle-aged and the ripe in 
years mingled together. And when the hands of the 
clock pointed to ten, and when the hours were num- 
bered in a loud, ringing voice, even the youngest of 
the group knew that the time had arrived. for their 
separation. ¢Are not all these; and much 
written on the page of our memory? Only that the 
light is failing, and oar eyes have become so dim, 
that we scarcely can read farther. a 

Watered Burrer.—Inthe course of some inves. 
tigations by Professors Angell and Hehner, out of 
analyses of fifteéu samples of butter which were de- 
termined by them, twelve of the samples, whicli were 
undoubtedly good butter, contained 6 to 13 per cent. 
of water; the astonishing quantity of 42°83 per cent, 
was found in one sample from London, or an excess 
of about thirty-two per cent. of water, for which 
Londoners pay from sixteen pence per pound. Another 
butter from the same place had ‘24 per cent., these 
high ratios beiug due to the fact that tlie butter had 
been treated with milk. On the other hand,a 
purchased in Ventnor was found to contain under 4 
per cent. of water, and according to the authorg it 
contained 50 per cent. of foreign fat. The authors 
also found the genuine butter spread out on sheets of 
paper and exposed for a’ week to the air in the labora~ 
tory tecame, so far as the senses could judge, indis- 
tinguishable from tallow, With regard to the micro- 
scopic examination of butter Messrs. Angell and 
Hehner think that Dr. Campbell Brown said too 
much when he declared that with polarized light it 
was the most reliable means of distinguishing pure 
butter from that containing other fats. 
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LTHE CHILD & W1SH.] 


THE CHRISTMAS FLOWER. 


It was late in the afternoon before Christmas, a 
bright, frosty day, and Lucy Grafton, taking her 
usual brisk walk, was attracted by a little girl, who 
stood wistfully regarding some hothouse flowers in 
@ florist’s window. The child was neatly but poorly 
clad. Her havds were clasped, her lips half parted 
in admiration, her eyes riveted on a superb cloth-of- 
gold rose, 

“Was anything ever so beautiful?” Lucy heard 
her say, under her breath. 

“ Would you like it, my dear?’’ asked Lucy; for 
though rich, beautiful and flattered, prosperity had 
not spoiled our heroine—she still had a heart. 

Oh, so much!” replied the child, looking round 
to the speaker, and finding assurance in the soft, 
kind eyes, “But it was not of myself 1 was think- 
ing,” she added, with a blush, “it was of my brother. 
He is humpbacked, you know, and ill in bed, and, 
ob, he loves flowers so!” 

The earnestness of the girl brought the moisture 
to Lucy’s eyes, 

“Wait, my dear,” she cried; and, going in, 
she bought the rose. “ Give that to your brother as 
a Christmas gift,” she said. “And now tell me 
where you live. To-morrow I'll come and see you, 
and, perhaps,” with a smile, “I'll bring more 
flowers.” 

“Oh! thank you so much,” 

And then she told Lucy where to come, and, as 
our heroine, with a nod and another of her sweet 
smiles, passed on, the child looked after her as if she 
had seen an angel. 

Hugh Willoughby had been, unnoticed, a spec- 
tator of this scene. 

“ Who can she be?” he said to himself, watching 
the graceful figure going down the street. “I’ve 
been abroad so long that I know nobody here now, 
But I'll follow the child and ask her where she and 
her brother live. I may be able to help .hem.” 





He sincerely meant to help them, but in his secret 
heart there lurked a hope that he might sometime 
meet this sweet almoner at the bedside of the de- 
formed boy. 

Meantime the girl hurried homeward, and, bursting 
into the attic, where the poor invalid lay, held up ber 
rose in exultation. 

“Ob, May!” cried her brother, feebly, “ where did 
you get it? Such a beauty. Do let me touch it,” 

“It is yours, all yours, Harry, And a beautiful 
lady gave it to me, and said she would come and see 
you to-morrow.” And then she told the whole story, 
breathless with enthusiasm, 

Harry took the rose in his thin, wasted hands, and 
fell into raptures over its beauty. 

Christmas morning broke bright and beautifal. The 
church bells rang out their glad chimes. Happy 
people in hundreds went trooping up the street. But 
Harry, in his narrow attic, was racked with pain. A 
great change had come over his face ; it had a pinched, 
gray look, and his sister glanced, anxiously, first at it 
and then at her mother. 

The poor little fellow asked to have the rose, which 
had been put in a broken tumbler, with some water, 
placed beside him. 

“It is beginning to fade, but I don’t seem to suffer 
so much when I can see it.” he said, And he mur- 
mured, as if to himself, “* Weall do fade as the leaf.’” 

His mother was ape struggling to keep back her 
tears when there was a knock ut the door, and Lucy 
appeared, bringing a whole handful of the loveliest 
hothouse flowers. 

“Oh, how beautiful! how beautiful!” cried the 
little sufferer, stretching out his wan, wasted hands. 
“ And you say they are all for me?’ for Lucy, having 
first spoken to his mother and then to his sister, had 
come up to his bedside. “I never saw anything, I 
never believed there could be anything as pretty as 
these white flowers; they are so pure they make me 
think of the angels—the angels in thei~ shinior 
robes.” 





“They are lilies, dear.” She could hardly speak 
steadily. “I thought would like them,” - 
He took them in his and inhaled their fra- 


08, 
Oh! so much. I know now; éngels always 
carried them. You are’an angel, sentto take me to 
Heaven,” he said, rans | at her earnestly, 

“Oh! my child, my c iN” cried the distracted 
mother, “don’t talk so. You can’t mean it. You 
will outlive us all.” She tried to keep down her fearg 
while she said this. 

He smiled faintly, and put out his other hand, 

“ Kiss me, mother,” he said, faintly: ** Don’t —. 

Just then the chimes of a neighbouring church 
gan toring. The silver sounds rose and died, and 
died and rose again, till the whole air quivered, ag 
if with celestial music. 

“T hear them singing—with harps of gold,” hie 
face glowed, his eyes were fixed above, “Oh! the 
walls, the walls all shiniog——” 

His weak voice stopped. There was a sob, The 
flowers fell from his hand. The frail form sauk back. 

“Oh! Heaven, he is dying!’ shrieked the mother, 
clasping him in wild despair in her arms. “ Will no 
one run for a doctor ?”” 

Lucy was turning to go, though she saw it was 
hopeless, and knew not where to seek fora physician, 
when the, door opened, and two strangers entered. 
One was Hugh Willoughby, who came forward 
eagerly, saying: 

“T heard you ask for a doctor. My friend here 
is one. I told you,” nodding to the little girl, “I 
was coming to see you, and we are just in time.” 

But his companion, who had already advanced to 
the bed, shook his head as he gazed on the calm, 
still face. 

“ He is where no earthly physician can avail him ; 
but happier, beget far,” he said, addressing the 
mother, teare in his voice, “than he was here, or any 
of us can be till we follow him. ‘The Lord hath 
given,”’—for this great practitioner was a devout 
Christian, “‘and the Lord hath taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’” 

As he spoke the neighbouring chimes, as if to con- 
firm his words, rose in a triumphant burst and then 
were hushed. 

The meeting at that bed of death was not the last 
one between Hugh Willoughby and Lucy Grafton. 
They attended together the simple funeral, assisted 
afterwards to advance the fortunes of the bereaved 
mother and joinéd in sending the sister tc school. 
They met, too, at other similar scenes, aud in time 
contracted a mutual affection, which ended in the 
happiest of marriages. Theirs was indeed “a union 
of true souls.” 

One day, yeers after, Lucy heard, for the first time, 
the true explanation of her husband’s visit to the 
dying cripple, which, up to that moment, she had 
always thought a chance one. 

“T went there hoping to meet you. I loved you 
from the first moment I saw you give the rose to little 
May,” he said, in concluding. “I thought of the holy 
words, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of one 
of these, ye did it unto Me,’” 

“But it was such a trifle,” whispered Lucy, 
brokenly, with her head on his shoulder and the tears 
rising to her eyes, “ such 2 trifle.” 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is nindé up of trifles,” 
was the low, reverent answer, “ It is not always 
acup of cold water, my dear; a simple flower will 
do as well,” M. D. 8. 





Norurtno hinders the constant'agreement of people 
who live together but mere vanity—a secret insist- 
ing upon what they think their dignity or merit and 
an inward expectation of such an over-measure of 
deference and regard as answers to their own ex- 
travagant false scale, and which nobody can pay, 
because none but themselves can tell what pitch it 
amounts to. Thousands of homes would be happy 
to-morrow if this advice were followed and the 
offenders could have courage to apply it to them- 
selves. 

Tu boy thinks more of the noise the gun makes 
than of the bullet it sends on its death-dealing 
mission. After a time he learns that it is not the 
noise nor the lead which is so wonderfal, but the 
chemical elements contained in a few grains of 
powder. The fuss and fury of the world, which so 
fill the eye and drown all finer and more ethereal 
sounds, are only the reports of forces-eye hath not 
seen nor ear discerned. And- the more ethereal, ab- 
stract and spiritual the force, the more powerful it is 
and the more far-reaching its operations, 

Tue extent of the German preparations for war is 
somewhat appalling. Of the war indemnity 400 mil- 
lion francs ‘were set aside for the restoration of war 
material, and it was deemed. necessary to provide for 
the requirements of 863 batteries aud 166 columns of 
munitions. Provision has been made in the course 
of this year for 196 batteries and 118 columns of 
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munitions; 848 light field guns have been ordered of 
Krupp, and 1,830 heavy guns, 2,588 

2.580 limbers, 2,045 waggons for 95 columns of ar- 
tillery munitions, 4,865 waggons for 363 batteries, 
77,218 chests for projectiles, 84,847 cases for car- 
tridges, etc. The munitions. required for 278 field 
batteries for the reserve for the of munitions is 
estimated at 825,000 Shrapnel shells, 50,000,000 
cavalry balls to fill these shells, 458,072 cartridges, 
814,068 grenades, 2,309,310 kilogrammes of coarse 
powder, and 384,120 metres of silk. All this has been 
manufactured during the present year, Forty guns 
of 12 centimetres diameter have also been cast, 40 
short guns of 15 centimetres with their carriages, 
1,295 gun carriages have been adapted for siege guns, 
and 137 steel guns of 15 centimetres, and 728 bronze 
guns of 12 and 15 centimetres have been transformed. 


CINDERELLA. 

Neti NuGent sat listlessly by the fire-place, in 
what had once been the stately dining-room of the 
old mansion where’ ber ancestors had lived. Her 
hands were clasped on her knees, and she was build- 
ing castles in the air. Nellie’s only fortune was ber 
beauty and virtue, and this tumble-down old house, 
She lived with an aunt, who made a household drudge 
of her, in spite of ‘ite being Nellie’s own roof: it 
was “Nellie” here, and “ Nellie” there, all day long. 

There was a dance at a neighbour’s that night, and 
all the young people had been asked; but Nellie had 
not been allowed to go. 

“Pretty doings, indeed,” said her Cousin Jane. 
“Your proper place is at home, scouring pots and 
kettles,” 

So Nellie, after a hearty cry, bad given up the 
dancing, and, with more amiability than most of us 
would have shown, had even assisted her cousin 
to dress. But this had not conciliated Jane in the 
least. 

“You think it won't matter, I suppose,” she said, 
ill-naturedly. “You believe you’re such a beauty 
that a prince will come along, some day, and marry 
you. I wish you joy of him,’’ snappishly, ‘ Miss 
Cinderella !” 

Cinderella was what Jane mockingly called Nellie 
whenever she wished to be especially spiteful ; for 
Nellie had a way of sitting abstractedly, like Cin- 
derella, in the fairy-tale, and indulging in day 
dreams. ‘ 

She was indulging in a day dream now. It is a 
great blessing, after all, this being able to build 
castles in the air; it gilds, with a suushine all its 
own, the dreary wastes of life. 

Nellie, for the moment, as she leaned back, forgot 
her coarse surroundings, and lived in a fairly land 
of possibilities to come. 

“It can't be always like it is now,” she thought- 
“Tf it wasn't for the Sunday School, I never would 
see anybody; and but for Miss Sibyl,’’ Miss Sybil 
Grosvenor was her teacher, “l’d get out of heart 
sometimes,” 

Nellie’s reverie was cut short by a loud knock at 
the door. f 

“A note from Miss Sibyl,” said Colonel Gros- 
venor’s *footman. 

The note was an invitation to a little evening 
party. 
“Thave asked all my grown-up scholars,” Miss 
Sibyl said, “ and afew others ; but it is you that I par- 
ticularly wish to come, for you know, dear Nellie, 
how much I love you.” 

Here was comfort for Nellie’s disappointment! But 
her heart sank when she thought of her aunt. 

“ Aunt will never, never let me go,” said the poor 
orphan, despondingly. 

But for ouce her aunt was propitious. The truth 
was the Grosvenors were not people to be denied. 
They were the great persons of the neighbourhood, 
enormously rich, looked up to by everybody. 

“ The child will have to go,” said the aunt, apolo- 
getically, to Jane, ‘but what Miss Sibyl sees in her 
ican’t tell.” 

Jane could have struck Nellie, she was so angry. 
She had never been asked to the Grosvenors’ herself. 

“What business has the chit there?” she said, 
“It’s positively and absolutely ridiculous.” 

The next day when this decision was announced, 
for Nellie’s aunt could not help torturing the poor 
child by pretending to take a night to think of it, 
Nellie flew upstairs to an old trunk, in which the 
wedding dresses of her mother and grandmother, her 
only inheritance, were packed away. 

She was skilful with her needle, and had a natural 
taste in dress; so,in a few days, she had made for 
herself quite a pretty costume ;an old India muslin 
worn over a blue brocaded silk petticoat, that had 

n ker grandmother’s, For shoes she had a pair 
of blue satin slippers, high-heeled, that were in fashion 
egain by good luck after more than sixty years, 





When the Grosvenor carriage, which had been 
thoughtfully sent for her, drew up before the lighted 
mansion Nellie was in such a flutter that she hardly 
knew how she got into the rooms. She had a.vague 
sense of being kissed by Miss Sibyl and welcomed by 
pare Mrs. Grosvenor, and then she heard Miss 

yy bil say: 

‘*Let me introduce you to two of my most par- 
ticular friends, . Mr. Ee Ny Miss Nugent. ‘Mr, 
Arundel, Miss Nugent. Now, gentlemen, do your 
devoirs, like true knights.” 

It was all like a bit out of a story-book, The two 
young gentlemen danced with her in turn, explaining 
to her the figures when she artlessly confessed her 
ignorance. After that they saw that she had other 
partners; but they were continually coming back to 
dance with her themselves. 

Mr. Effingham was the more assiduous, But 
somehow the chivalrous, deferential manner of Mr. 
Arundel impressed Nellie the most. 

Suddenly, while dancing with the latter, her ankle 
turned, and she would have fallen if he had not 
caught her. She was supported to a seat, and Miss 
Sibyl flew to ‘her side. 

“Tt is a sprain, I fear,” said Nellie, as her friend 
knelt. and took off one of her shoes. “Oh,” she 
added, “ how it hurts when you touch it !” 

“ We will put you to bed, this instant then,” said 
Miss Sibyl, “and have the poor, dear little foot bathed 
and bandaged.” 

Mrs. Grosvenor had by this time come up. 

“T am so sorry for your paiu, dear child,” she said, 
courteously ; “but glad for our sake, since it will 
give us the pleasure.of your society till you recover. 
James,” pos she called a venerable, white-haired 

“carry Miss Nugent carefully up to the blue, 
spare room.” 

Nellie, in spite.of her suffering, felt.a wild thrill of 
joy. Tobe a favoured guest in such a household 
was beyond her wildest dreams. Then, too, there 
was @ look in Mr. Arundel’s eyes, as she was borne 
away, partly concern, partly tenderness, that set her 
heart strangely beating. 

The next day Miss Sibyl came into Nellie’s room 
with annoyance on her face. 

“ My dear,” she said, * your pretty shoe is lost. I 
have looked for it everywhere ; I’m afraid one of the 
servants has stolen it, I am so sorry!” 

“ Never mind,” said Nollie, speaking more cheer- 
fully than she felt, ‘‘ They were ouly valuable be- 
cause they belonged to grandma ; and I have one left 
still, you know.” 

* You have the dearest, sweetest temper in the 
world,” said Mies Sibyl, kissing her, “ That reminds 
me that pa says he has often heard his father speak 
of yourgrandfather, Geveral Nugent, under whom my 
grandfatherserved in the Peninsula. Isn't ita dainty 
little affair?” she added, holding up the remain- 
ing shoe, “Why, my dear, you are a veritable 
Cinderella!” 

Nellie blushed with pleasure, She had often been 
called Cinderella derisively before, but never in 
earnest, 

On the second day Nellie was able to appear in the 
drawing-room, lying ona couch. She looked lovely, 
in a white morning-dress, trimmed with blue, which 
Miss Sibyl had insisted on lending her. 

“ With her sweet expression and golden hair,” said 
Miss Sibyl, to her mother, enthusiastically, ‘she re- 
minds me of one of Fra Angelica’s angels. How 
different she is from her aunt and cousin. They are 
earthenware, and she is porcelain. But then they 
have none of the Nugent blood.” 

For Sibyl was an aristocrat at heart. 

Life at the Grosvenors’ was a revelation to Nellie ; 
it was so cultured and refined, so different from any- 
thing she had ever seen. But she had often dreamed, 
in her day dreams, of such a household. There were 
no loud voices in. conversation. No one ever con- 
tradicted another. No one interrupted. No one talked 
of himself or herself. The meals were served noise- 
lessly. Flowers and engravings and books and pic- 
tures and bronzes were all about, and even one or 
two pieces of choice statuary, full-sized, in marble. 
The whole atmosphere breathed of beauty and re- 


pose. 

Mr. Effingham and Mr, Arundel, both of whom 
were staying at Colonel Grosveuor’s, hovered about 
Nellie’s couch most of the time. Sibyl was there, 
too, and the gentlemen often read, while the ladies 
sewed or netted. 

It was difficult to tell which was the most atten- 
tive, Mr. Effingham or his friend. Perhaps, on the 
whole, it was the former. But it was of the latter 
that Nellie began, insensibly, to tl.i:k more fre- 
quently than she should. 

His eyes looked, so often, a langua,s that thrilled 
the poor child’s heart; he was so deferential, so 
tender; altogether, Nellie, little suspecting it, began 
to be in love, Recollect, she had had no mother to 
warn her. 





In those few weeks she lived in a dream of perfect 
happiness. It was Miss Sibyl’s maid who first re- 
vealed to Nellie the true state of her heart. Nellie 
was now able to walk, and the day had been fixed 
for her return home. 

On the same day the whole party was to break up, 
for the Grosvenors were to go to the seaside, and 
the two young gentlemen had promised to accom ny 
arg Miss Sibyl’s maid was combing out Nellie 

r. 
at Ty by the time we comes back,” said the 
maid, “ there'll be a wedding.” 

Nellie coloured. She thought the speaker meant 
Arundel and herself. But she was soon unde- 
ceived, } 

* A fine match, too; both rich, though Mr. Arundel 
is the richest.” 

P piaile grew dizzy. She thought she was about to 
aint. 

“TI give Miss Sibyl my good wishes to-day, and 
she blushed as red as a rose.” 

Neltie could bear no more. She gave a little shriek 
as if the girl had hurt her, and then dismissed her, 
saying she would finish her toilet herself. 

Left alone, she was a prey to the most violent 
self-reproach. 

She realized it all now. What a silly child she 
had been! Others could see plainly whom it was 
that Mr. Arundel loved; she had allowed her own 
vanity to mislead her. Miss Sibyl had been con- 
gratulated, and had not denied it, but. had blushed 
with pleasure. She threw herself on her bed and 
burst into tears, 

When the servant knocked at her door, as was the 
custom, to announce dinner she was still weeping. 
But she smoothed her hair, bathed her face, shook 
out her skirts and went down; and no one of those 
there, hearing her gay laugh and listening to her 
light sallies, knew that her heart was breaking. 

After tea she was to g° home, The Grosvenor 
carriage came round, and both the gentlemen, as well 
as Miss Sibyl, insisted on accompanying her. . 

The conversation, of course, was geveral. Once 
or twice as she looked shyly up Nellie saw Mr, 
Arundel eagerly watching ber. Could it be that 
Sibyl’s maid was mistaken? No, no! For if he 
loved me, thought Nellie, he would have found some 
opportunity to speak out, It was all true of which 
she had read so much—men did trifle with innocent 
girls’ hearts, 

Sibyl kissed her again and again at parting. She 
had come to love Nellie as a sister. 

“I shall only be gonea month,” she said, “ and 
when I return I shall count on having you with me 


often.” 

But Nellie shook her head. 

“Ob! we shall see,” replied Sibyl, gaily. “ Shan’t 
we, Arundel ?” and she looked smilingly at him. 

This was the last and most stinging blow. Yes, it 
was really true, for Sibyl would not have appealed 
to Mr. Arundel in that way unless he was going to 
be part and parcel of her life. Nellie hardly knew 
whom she shook hands with, or whether she shook 
hands with either of the gentlemen. She thought 
afterwards that perhaps she had been rude to them. 
When the carriage drove off and she stood there 
alone the sky suddenly became dark and a blinding 
mist rushed over her eyes. 

She was roused by the satirical tones of Jane. 

“Oh! we're here at last, are we?” said the high, 
shrill voice, “The coach-and-four has disappeared 
and Cinderella has come back to her pote and kettles. 
I wish you joy, miss, of the change,” and she dropped 
a@ mock courtesy. 

What a month it was that followed. It was August 
and piteously hot. There had been no rain for weeks 
and everything was parched up, Nellie went about 
her work listlessly with aching head often as well as 
aching heart. 

One day Jane came in with a newspaper that pre- 
tended to give fashionable gossip. 

“ See here,” she said; “I know you’ve been silly 
enough to think Mr. Arundel cared for-you and I’d 
have told you how ridiculous the idea was if it would 
have done any good. But now read this. Or I'll 
read it to you,” she said, maliciously, “ and then give 
you the paper to keep. ‘On dit, the engagement is 
announced of Miss Sibyl Grosvenor to Mr. Fortescue 
Arundel, both well known in fashionable circles, and 
the latter the great parti of the season. The marri- 
age is to come off on the 1st of October.’ There, Miss 
Cinderella,” spitefully, “you'll not believe in the 
prince after this.” 

Poor Nellie! Poor little disenchanted Cinderella! 
For the glamour now, at last, fell wholly from her 
eyes. Holding this indisputable evidence in her 
hands, she realized that she had been secretly hop- 
ing against hope allalong: Oh! if she could only 
die. 


That night, until the gray morning began to dawn, 
Nellie lay with her face buried in her pillow, fight- 
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{ng down her trouble. She was proud, and after the f 


first hour or two her pride came to her aid. 

“ He shall never, never suspect it,” cried Neliie, 
clenching her hands till the nails cut‘into the flesh. 
“No, nor sheeither, I will smile, aud cong -atulate. 
I’ll be her bridesmaid, even, if she asks me.” And at 
this climax she broke down again, in an agony of 
gobs, that shook the frail bed. 

She rose wearied, and with a headache. She went 
through her, household duties listlessly, and was glad 
to escape, when the work of the day ‘was over, to a 
rude, rustic arbour, which sie had herself made, at 
the bottom of the garden. She éat there, her hands 
clasped across her lap, in her favourite attitude, look- 
ing vacantly across to the. distant hills, over which 
the cold, gray evening was stealing. The summer 
had broken. within a day or two, and autumn was now 
fairly setting in. The sky was bleak; clouds were 
rising ; the brown grape-leaves overhead rattled in 
the wind. Nellie shivered. Winter was coming. 
In her heart it was already winter. 

Suddenly a quick, eager step was heard, a step she 
thought she knew, a step that made her bosom flutter 
wildly under its modest white covering, She started 
to her feet. 

It was Arundel. His look was so glad, so like that 
of the old times, that, ‘for & moment, Nellie forgot 
everything but the joy of his presence, and half took 
a step forward tc meet him. 

He grasped ber little hand between both of his. 

** Darling, darling!’ he cried. 

But at these words, 60 exultant, so eager, she re- 
membered all. The hot blood surged over her face. 
What! Sibyl’s lover, and dare to address her, with 
that word, and those tones! 

She drew back, pes ie 8 

“ Sir!” she said, and Iooked as if’ she wou!d anni- 
hilate him. a 

Arundel staggered, as if he had been struck. Even 
through his bronzed face the deathly pallor could be 
seen. All at once, however, he cried: 

“Ah? 1 know. You have seen that newspaper? 
You believe the absurd story? You think me a 
scoundrel? Iam not engaged to Sibyl, ft is Effiug- 
ham. I never loved her. I never loved anybody but 
you; and I have.loved you from the first moment I 
gaw you.” All this he said hurriedly. 

* But, but,” stammered Nellie, overpowered with 
his rush of words, looking down, and plucking at her 
dress, trembling all over, eager to believe him, yet 
remembering the girl’s story. “ Miss Sibyl’s maid 
gaid——”’ 

“IT heard of that too. It came out the evening 
before I left. She mentioned no names, the gossip- 
ing girl, when she congratulated her mistress; 
and Sibyl thought she was of course alluding to 
Effingham, while the girl had me in her mind. Her 
having told this is what has bronght me here; for 
you treated me so coldly, the night I left, that I was 
afraid to come before.” 

Nellie looked up suddenly. What wasit, reproach 
or tenderness, that, shining in her eyes, made Arundel 
exclaim, rapturously? 

“ Yes, I loved you from that firstevening. Noone 
has ever seemed so beautiful, so good. Oh! Miss 
Nugent—Nellie—give me a little hope. See, F will 
prove how long, how dearly I loved you. Do you 
remember @ shoe, a.dear little shoe, that you wore, 
on that first night ?” 

“Oh! you wicked, wicked man,” cried Nelfie, a 
sudden light breaking on her. It wasn’t Tost after 
all. Youstoleit! Give it to me at once, sir, if you 
expect to be forgiven.” 

Nellie had no idea that the shoe was lying next to 
Arundel’s heart. She made her demand, on the im- 
pulse of the moment, to escape from the embarrass- 
ment of his eager avowal. 


To her confusion, Arundel put his hand into the | 


breast of his waistcoat, and produced the identical 


slipper. 

Nellie reached forth her hand for it, trying to brave 
the situation out; but blushed furiously, 

“Not yet,” said Arundel. “TI have carried this 
dear little souvenir so long, I have so cherished iti 
because once worn by you, that I have acquired. I 
think, a sort of possessory right to it, and I cannot 
part from it. without conditions.” 

Nellie was now blushing redder than ever. 

“What conditions ?”’ she stammered, patting the 
ground timidly with her tiny foot and looking 
down at it. 

The sight seemed to inspire Arundel; 
looked down at the pretty foot, 

“ The first condition,” he said, gathering boldness 
as he saw herembarrassment, “is that I try the 
slipper on ”—Nellie jerked her foot in—“ or else 
I shall never be able, you see,” jesuitically, “ to tell 
ff you are the right owner.” 

He knelt as he spoke, shoe in hand. 

“May I?” he said, in a low whisper, looking up 
after a moment’s waiting. 


He also 





She hesitated for an instant: longer and then sud- 
dently put out her foot, blushing to the very tips of 
her small, shell-like ears. 

Reverently, as if serving @ princess, he took off 
her other slipper and tried on this. 

She looked at him so that-he did: what you 
or I, reader, in his place, ifa man, would have done— 
he sprang up, canght ber im his arms and kissed) her. 

“ My other ion-is;” he sail, as.she struggled 
fainter and fainter, “ that you. me 00 the first 
of October, on the same. day’ that Sibyl marries 
Effingham.” 

She gave @ quick, imploring glance. But he was 
inexorable. 

“Tt shall be whenever you wish,” she whispered, 
softly, at last, hiding her face on his shoulder.. 

And so, as the old fairy tale has it, the prince was 
married and lived happily for ever after with 
Oinderella. A. M. RB. 





FACBTLA. 
THE PROVINCIAL DRAMA, 

The Marquis Ga the play): *'Aven’t I\ give” yer 
the edgication of a gen’leman ’ 

Lord Adotphus (spendthrift heir) : “Yor 'avel”— 
Punch. 

HELPING HIM ON. 

Oldest Inhabitant (to nervous new curate): “ Now, 
you may sit down and read a bit to me, and then ‘you 
may give me a shilling, and then you may go.”’— 

nch. : 

MAKING HER UNDERSTAND, 

Child : “ Be you the new nurse ?” 

Nurse: “I be.” 

Child: “ Well, remember the only way you can 
manage me is with kindness.” 

GOING IN FOR NICBTIES, 

Rising Tobacconist (more in sorrow than in anger): 
“*Arf a hounce!’ That’s rayther strange: grammar, 
ain’t it, miss? I should say ‘’arf a nouwnce,’ if-I was 
a young lady a-buaying birdseye.”—Judy. 

* Do you see that fellow lounging,” said Bumkins, 
the other day. “Yes. How eee manage to live 
—by his wits?” “Oh, no! he’s'a cannibal.” “A 
cannibal! how?” “He livés on other people,” 
was B.’s reply, as he vanished around the corner, 

Is IT sO INDBED! 

Hobbs: “ Observation goes toshow that woman is 
the most beautiful of creatures,”’ 

Dobbs : “Yes! but all nature proves that man is 
the superior animal.” 

WHAT'S IN THE PAPER?—WHAT’S THE PAPER IN? 

Little Cis: “* I say, Ada, pa can’t find yesterday’s 
paper—he’s thishstinge onck a i about it.’’ “s 

Ada: “Fuss? Tell him I’ve madea bustle of it!” 
—Fun Almanack. 

Last Wisuns.—* Your future husband seems very 
exacting ; he has been stipulating for all sorts of 
things,’”’ said a mother to her daughter, who was 
on the point of being married. “Never mind, 
mamma,” said the affectionate girl, who was already 
dressed for the wedding, “‘ these are his last wishes,’ 


PHYSICS, 

“Now, George, before you go and play are you 
quite sure you know the lesson Professor Borax gave 
you to learn ?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma !” 

“Well, now, what causes heat without light?” 

“ Pickles !"— Punch. 

UNSEASONABLE OCCURRENCE:—The papers an- 
nounce that, in Kensington Gardens, near the bridge 
over the Serpentine, a horse-chestnut tree, almost 
bare of leaves, has lately shown its confusion of 
Autumn with Spring by breaking out into bloom. 
A tree go stupid, McWuttie observes, is not a horse 
but an ass-chestnut.— Punch. 


HOOKED. 

Alice; “George, I have noticed you have come liere 
every day for a fortnight, and’ never catch ary fish.” 

George: “No; that’s only to put my silly old uncle 
off his guar?, dear cousin.” 

Silly Old Uncle (behind tree): “ Welt, ’'m blowed!” 
—Fun Almanack. 

ONLY TOO EASY! 
Chatty Hunting Man: “ Can’t get away this morn- 
ing—fox won’t break.” 
well (who is familiar with Basinghall Street, and 
sees. Portugal Street in prospectu): “ Shonldn’t have 
| ag there would be any difficulty about that !°— 
un. 

Tue Wronc Way.—An advertiser in a Liverpool 
paper offers to dispose of his villa becanse of the 
constant musical annoyance he receives at the hands 
of his neighbour's six. daughters, ‘This fs self-sacri- 
ficing, Why not obtain six daughters of his own at 
once, and give éach six pianos? That’s the sort of 
man we are.—Fun. 

Aw Aberdeen uncle, to whom his niece applied for 
advice on the question of choosing between two 
suitors, one of whom was rich and the other poor— 





the latter, of course, being the most ardent as well as 
the favourite. ater ay: yay | oe “My dear, 
the question being strip of et eee 
pear shnien seaay tes ween love and . Now, 

@ isan. idea, while, beef is a reality, Love you can 
get without, but beef you must, have. There- 

ey sure of your beef. 

WHAT A HIGH-DEAR. 

Mrs,-—- ¢ “ Where bave you been living?” 

Servant: “At Mrs. Olandoodles, of Highbury, 
mum.” mer ’ 

Mrs.——>: “Highbury ? I don’t know that loca- 
lity ;, but—-" ; a sk 

Servant : your parding, mum, ‘ta 
low-cality, it’s a a h-cality,”—Fum Almanack. 

ONE GOOD TURN DESHRVES ANOTHER, 

Rector,:, “ Well, Thomas, I am indeed glad to hear 
that your brother has been behaving so much better 
lately.” 

Olive Branth af Village Butcher: “Yes, sur, the 
talking yew gave ‘im ‘ave dun ‘im a power 0’ good, 
which feyther be that grateful, aud do oF as any 
time as yew likes to come and see.a sheep killed eed 
be most ‘appy to see you.”—Judy,. 

DISSOLUTION, OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Mend (one of twina): “Ma, when we are married 
chad biole hanes sash Sigh ps A SBOE: Re 
wilh?” ‘ ' 

Mamma: “ Why, my dear, I trast if- you live you 
will each ieena Aeobenhel pun sont + 

Maud: “Oh, Vm so glad! It'll be such a comfort 


for Bennie Brown to know he hasu’t got to marry 
Minnie as well as me.” 


PRECISE, 

Driver (impatient): “Now, Bill, what's. it-all 
about ?” ' 

Conductor: ‘*Ge'tleman wants to be pat down at 
No. 20, im Claringdon re, fust. portico onthe right 
after you pase the ‘Red Lion,’ private entrance round 
the odrner |” 

Driver: “ Oh, certainly! Ask the ge’tleman if we 
shall drive upstairs an’ set.'im down, at. ’is bedroom 
door in the three-pair back !’’—Puneh. 

Nor ParticuLarn.—‘ Sunday night a policeman 
in Baker Street, passing a certain house abput ten 
o’clock, saw a man drop from a window gnd_ heard 
smothered cries inside. He seized the man for a 
burglar, but soon found that he had. the owner of the 
house in his elutches. “ Well,” said.the officer, “it 
looks. suspicious to see you drop, out of a window in 
that way.” ‘ Well,” replied the man, heaving asich, 
‘when the old woman gets her dander up L ain’t par- 
ticular what road I take to get out of the house. 

. & SECREP WORTH KNOWING, 

Smith (to common man): “ Good gracious me, my 
man, what alot of fish you’ve caught! However do 
you bait your hook?” 

Common Man: “ With a worm.” 

Smith: “Yes, to be sure, | know that; but you 
must do something to it.” 

Common Mam: “ Well, I spits on: it.” 

Smith: “Sedo I” 

Common Mam: “ Ah, p’raps you do. But p'raps 
you don’t chew ’backy !"—J 

At Homz.—A London newsboy having strayed 
into Surrey was brought before a justice of the 
peace on some petty charge. “ Where do you live?” 
asked the justice. “ With mother,” said the boy. 
“ Where does she live?” “ With father.” “ Where 
does he live?” “At home.” “ Where is their 
home?” roared the justice. “That’s where I’m 
from, old man,” replied the hoy, winking at. the 
judge. He was told to “go back there,” and he 
went, 

VERY LIKE A-—~RABBIT. 

A couatry paper informs: ite readers that “ the 
27,000 rabbits bred in Great Briteim and Ireland re- 
present 24,000 tons of animal feed, of the money 
value, at a low estimate, of 1,350,000/.” In a moment 
of enthusiasm we showed this to our butterman—at 
least, he was our butterman till the score was stopped 
—but he wouldn’t believe that ourshare, as compared 
with such » grand total, was not werth charging. He 
said: “You littery gents can do a great deal with a 
pen and a piece of paper, but you can't make ‘ paid ' 
appear on your bill!” So what’s the good of sta- 
tistics? We'd rather have one of those immense 
rabbits—ora steak.—Fun. 

“NOT THIS WEEK.” 

Housekeeper (who is “ going ” fortheold bachelor) : 
‘* What ean Ff have the pleasure of reading to you, my 
dear sir?” 

Old Boy: “Ob, read the news of the week, Mrs. 
Wedorburn.” 

Housekeeper: ‘News of the week! Why, it’s not 
yet lialf gone!” 

Old Boy (meaningly) : “ Tut, tut, I mean the mar- 
riage list, stoopid !”— Fun. 

PXTRAVAGANT.—There was an old couple at the 
Oxford station waiting to go by train, and they 
seemed to be loving enough until the old man went 
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out and returned smoking a sixpenny cigar, and with 
his hat slanting over his left ear. The wife looked 
at him twice beforé she could recogn 
her mouth and said: “What did 
Phiietus Remington, before we left home? Dida’t 
leer eee ae ter ba auvivg taatins 
2 @ tried sa by 
digs on cost but. she shonted: “You 
teas 
then you wanted soda water, A pte ye 
and core’s endtheu 3° thrown away! all 


anne poor-house, then |! 


my name hain’t 


STRICTLY PROFESSIONAL AT THE. SPRINGS.—A RE- | 


MINIGCENCE, 
Doctor: * And bow did you rest, madam ?” 
Patient: “ Mot as well as the night before,” 
Doctor: “Yeu 
waters.” 
glass more—and A 
Doctor: * ‘d take one more 
y- 
Patient: “Does ft make no difference then as to 
whether one drinks a glass more or less?” 
Doctor: “ Well, it is never quite safe, unless under 
essional advice.” 


£ 


about the alleged illness of Her Mat 
What did Mr. really mean 
to Foreign Affairs in his speech af the 
Bavquet ? 
When are we: going to 
graves of our soldiers in the 
Why are our 


What has become of the Steam Roller ? 

What constitutes fraud in the City ? 

When is Bar to be removed ? 

Who is 8t. ‘Paul’s Cathedral ? 

What is the present work of the Commissioners of 
the International Exhibition ? . 


Country” 
Gaiin wineal dolevten On soecion 
is at. t as- 
sociated with a jeeuentine anaata 
grape-harvest made cham- 
pegne so dear? 
Dt tinh corre oysters from extermi- 
And, lastly, when will the dead season be over ?— 
Punch. 


FELLOW THAT LOOKS LIKE ME.. 

Max Adela, who writes for s » has « friend 
Reeding Sema ee Pecbanine entennt 

to not and when he 
the station he happened to look in the ladies’ room. 
A woman sat there with a lot of baggage and three 
children, and whey she gaw Slimmer slie rushed at 
him, and before he could defend himself she fung her 
arms about his neck, nestled her head upon his breast 
and burst into tears. Slimmer was amased, indig-. 
nant, confounded; and ere he could find utterance 

for his feelings she 8 

“Oh, Henry, dear ! Weare united at last, 
Are still alive? Haven't 
= jonged te see your own Louisa?” And she 
ed into Slimmer’s face and smiled through her 
tea 


rs } 

py Slr ote 

permit me to ssy 98 Rave | 
name is Lemuel 


alluded to as 
made a mistake. 
Aunt Martha, and I don’t 


mS ne 
own 8 


Oblige me by letting go my coat; i will excite re- |, 


mark.”” 


Then she buried her bonnet deeper into his waiat- | 


coat, and began to ory harder than ever, and said : 


“ Ob, , how can you treat meso? How can | 


you pretend you are not my husband P* 
“Madam,” sereamed Slimmer, “if you donot 
cease spotting my shirt bosom, and remove your um~ 
brella from my corn, E shall be obliged 
police. Let me go, I say!” 
“ The yp ny ont erm B ayes 
recognize their father, don’t you, children ?”” 
_* yes,” they sated “ it’s pa, our dear 


And they grabbed Slimmer by’ his trouser legs and 
hung at his coat tails. sad 
“this is getting serious. 


and thea | 


till I let you get your boots blacked ; |; 


should drink one glass less of the | 
Patient : wmihtiom£ " | 





JASPER GRIMM’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


In the twilight dim 
3 soa te tne foe tan 
the winter night, 
In ite woven white, 
Drew closer ite wrap of snow. 


It was Christmas 
And the merry _ 


Nay, he seemed to grieve 
Over Christmas eve, 
With its purse yawning open wide. 
In bis pera — 
y purse, 

* Buttoned tightly against his side, 
Hark ! the old clock tieks, 
And the brass wheel clicks, 

As af did in the days gone by, 
[hen @ pale wife crept 
Round the hearth she wept, 
And the baby——__ Did Jasper sigh ? 
Ah! the bleak hill-side 
Sheltered one. He tried 


bad oy inal ers w 
Li biti 


Out of childish care; 
How a lover then came to woo. 


To forget the bride, 

As she kneeling cried, 
Unforgiven, beside his knee, 

While the clock had ticked, 

And the brass wheel clicked, 
And the wind whistled fearfully. 


Swinging to and fro, 
Solemn, clear and slow, 

o 37 neal said the clock—" Poor 
Then it seemed more bold, 
“Little Nell "—“ is cold,” 

Till the echoes like arrows fell. 


And his heart was pricked 
As the old clock ticked 

Till he rose like a summoned man, 
Buttoned up his coat 
To hie rugged throat, 

In the strength of a new-born plan. 
And was gone. The bell 
Tangled softly, “ Nell!” 

Prom the belfry out-swinging nigh, 
Ashesped. Ah, me! 


Did the angels see, 
Bending down from the star-lit sky? 


How the old clock ticked ! 
How the brase wheel clicked 


For it knew right well 
There was. joy for Nell 
In the beaatiful Christmas time. BL 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


to cali the | raisins, 


raisins, two raw carrots, and two raw potatoes, gra 

two heaped tablespoonfuls of flour, two heaped 
tablespoonfals of bresd-crumbs, two large tablespoon- 
fuls of molasses and moist sugar, two ounces of 
candid peel, one large pinch of salt, and two of bak- 
ing-powder; powdered ginger, nutmeg, and spices 





to taste, and add the juice and grated rind of on® 
lemon. 

Sauce ror Pium-Puppmnc.—Fresh butter and 
powdered lump-sugar beaten together until the mix- 
ture becomes of the consistency of cream. Boil the 
pudding six or seven hours, 

To Bow a Turnkey.—The turkey should be well 
washed in tepid water, then rubbed ‘all over with 
lemon-juice, and placed in 4 saucepan, with just 
enough water boiling hot to cover him well. A 
piece of butter, a couple of onions, a head/of celery, 
some carrots, sliced, whole pepper, mace, cloves, @ 
bundle of sweet herbs and parsley, with salt to taste, 
should be added. The boiling should be carried om 
slowly, the pot should be carefully skimmed, and in 
# couple of hours or less, according to the size of the 
victim, the sacrifice will be accomplished. Some 
people stuff a boiled turkey with oysters, and serve 
oyster-sauce with it, That isa matter of taste. A 
purée of celery, or of chestnuts, or of onions, even 
oyster sauce (not vysters floating in paste) properly 
made, will go very well with boiled turkey. But the 
best of all sauces is tomato sauce, or a purée of 
endives, or of any other green meat, if the proper 
degree of piquancy were given to it by the admixture 
of lemon-juice. 

Pounp Oakrs.—l1. Take the weight of eight eggs 
in flour, in butter, and in pounded loaf-sugar, and 
one pound of currants ; work the butter to a cream, 
dredge in the flour, add the sugar, currants; and some 
slices of candid peel; mix all well together, then 
whisk the eggs, and blend all thoroughly; beat the 
cake well for some time, and put it into a round tia 
lined at the bottom and. sides with buttered white 
paper. Bake from one anda half to two hours. Half 
the quantity of the above ingredients will make « 
modprate-sized cake. 2. Beat ove pound of butter to 
@ cream, and mix with it the whites and yolke of 
eight eggs beaten apart, Have ready, warm by the 
fire, one pound of flour, and the same of sifted sugar ; 
then, by degrees, work the dry ingredients into the 
butter and . When well beaten add a glass of 
wine or brandy, and some caraway seeds. must 
be beaten a full hour, Put it in a buttered pau, and 
bake ita full hour ina quick even. The above pro- 
portions, leaving out four ounces of butter, and the 
game of sugar, make a less luscious, and, to most 
tastes, pleasanter cake. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We understand that the Duke of Connaught will 
ene Engiand early in January on a tour in the Holy 

nd, 

Mr. Grevitiz, whose posthumous journals have 
excited so much attention, has left altogether about 
aixty volumes of manuscripts full of gossip. 

It is stated that Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet on the 
Vatican decrees is to be translated into Welsh. The 
title will be “ Gllawdstwddne ab Vattucullorrum.” 

Tue west wing and the library of the Frenol: 
College, situated at Blackrock, in the suburbs of 
Dublin, has been destroyed by fire. The damage is 
estimated at 20,0001. 

IsaBELLB, the flower girl of the Paris Jockey Otab, 
is said to have more jewellery even than Schneider. 
Over 500 personages of the highest distinction have 
given her pieces of jewellery, and yet Isabelle is 
plain, portly, middle-aged and virtuous. 

A Lares “Shannon target” is in course of con- 
atruction at Chatham Dockyard to be used at Shoe- 
buryness in gunnery experiments. The framework 
is now nearly finished, so that it will be ready to re- 
ceive armour-plates when they arrive at the 
from the manufacturers. The target is nearly 60 ft. 

, and is one of the est yet constructed. 

Now that the Empress of Russia has left us, it is 
stated that Her Majesty's illness was typhoid:feverof 
@ severe though not dangerous type, and that her 
departure was hastened by the imperative orders of 
her private physician, who believed the London 
fogs to stand seriously in the way of her, speedy 
recovery. 

Some French ladies, friends of the 
Eugénie, have lately been working for her a splen- 
did carpet. It is composed of a number of squares, 
each of which contains the armorial bearings of the 
fair worker’s husband or father, The squares, when 
they are all fivished, are to be joined together by 
bands of gold cloth, embroidered with violets, the 
aymbol of the dynasty of Napoleon, 

Kine Korrss, the once mighty potentate of Ashan- 
tee, seems to be ina bad way. Stripped of the attri- 
butes of power and left naked to his enemies. he soon 
began to fall from his high estate, and a telegram 
now informs us that he has been deposed, and that 
his nephew, Quacco Duah, has been named the 
future king. The fate of poor Calcalli furnishes 
another instance of vaulting ambition overleaping 
itself. 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Govimpa.—The handwriting is better than passable, it 


.C.—You sbould have sent stamps for the part you 
juire. 
ABRY.—We do not think favourably of your specimen 
poetical effusion. 
Moss Rosz.—We are not aware of “= ere to re- 
print the tale referred to as a 8e te ° 
A. E.—A youth of nineteen te not, we should say, a 
suitable candidate for matrimony. 
Canrtess Jim.—Try Apothecaries’ Hall, situated near 
New Bridge Street, on the north side of Blackfriars 


H, W.M.—There is a little confusion in your reply. A 
greater attention to accuracy and a more detailed de- 


ones are desirable. 

ALTER.—The best kindness we can show you is to 
defer the publication of your advertisement for three or 
four ae ! 

D, D.—Could you not send better particulars? Those 
you have sent are so meagre that to form an idea of 
your suitability is difficult. Try again. 

H. 8.—Your letter is so silent upon all the details re- 
quired under the circumstances. that its favourable 
reception is hichly improbable. 

Constant Svsscriszr.—Although there are some 
touching passages in the verses named “ Misplaced 
Love” they do not on the whole seem to be suitable for 
publication. 

Sxtriz.—Love isa thing which comes to a man with- 
out being sought. If you have not yet beén smitten 
with the universal passion the only advice we can give 
you is “ bide your time.” 

J. 8. L.—Take two cups of flour, one cup of sugar, two 
cage Suro thine ot a cup of butter, one teaspoonful of 

» half a teaspoonful of soda, balf a cup of milk, one 
teaspoonful extract of lemon. Bake on pie plates. 

Avoustus F.—It is impossible for a lady to pay any 
attention to such a letter as you have sent. You omit 
the numerous details necessary to enable her to form an 


op 

M, A.—1.—Straw hats can be dyed brown by dippin 
them into the liquor precipitated from vabee pian by 
means of alcohol. 2. Apply toa chemist for a tabl 
ointment. 

C. J. F.—Resolve upon two or three questions where- 
with you can politely pose the mysterious being by whom 
you have been fascinated. Make up your mind to speak, 
and speak, that the spell may be broken. 

Pact J.—The commencing salary is about 801. a year. 
Persoval influence with the proper authority is almost 
the only means by which such a situation can be ob- 
tained. Your handwriting is good enough and itabl 
for the position desired. 

F.H.—We had made a few alterations in your an- 
nouncement preparatory to sending it to be printed when 
we discovered the uncouscionable requirement with 
which it closes, We cannot help you to that sort of 
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A Five Years’ Sunscrrser.—The policy of the law 
being against clandestine marriages, any attempt you 
make to get married secretly will either be futile or lead 
you into some bewy ny The least expensive way to get 
married is to have the banns of marriage published in the 
church of the parish in which you reside. 

E. I. B.—Your letter has been written in such haste 
that to pass an opinion upon the handwriting is not a 
very easy matter. There seems, however, to be traces of 
@ good bold and yet elegant style: The marks caused by 
the mustard blister will only pass away with time, You 
should anoint the place occasionally with a little cold 
cream. 

M. 8.—The verses are not without merit and have no 
doubt a melancholy interest for the bereaved. As a 
matter of taste, however, the refrain might be objected 
to- Solemn words are in it truly, but they seem to be too 

derous for the context, which demanded, we think, 
t the same fact should have been it, vested with greater 
pathos and ae. 

Exrertmenter.—lIrrespective of «ost, the animal oils 
known as seal oil and sperm oil are st for the purposes 
of illumination and emit the most simple «11 harmless 
vapour. The first drawings from the blubbe« of the seal 
grote purest oil, that is, in contradistinction to the 

ter drawings. Chemically these oils are chiefly com- 
posed of carbon and hydrogen. 

A Teadesman.—Soft corns can be removed by attention 
to cleanlivess and by placing upon the corns a little 
wool and powdered chalk, The chalk will absorb the 
porgplation. dimish the irritation and thus produce a 

ing effect. It ia the experience of many who takea 
morning bath, with tolerable regularity, that amongst 
the many beneficial influences of the bath may be counted 





tho fesellem fiote the dnnayence 6 entnd of any descrip” 
on. 

J. H. P.—Such a question as you propound, namely : 
what are the probable causes of spasms? cannot 


answered by a person wu uainted with you, 
You pdr coneulé phyatcian. ‘e may as well add 


pecies of uced b; —— feeding 
pos leo my me er ehat the om Po ~ state 


of things is naturally a pro, regulated 
to quantity, quality and ons A of time. 

L. J. 8.—The best roasting piece of beef is the sirloin ; 
then rib roast ; then rump of Beef is much better 
to be bent ve afew which makes it more penton: 
It should be washed and wiped before dressing. Twenty 
minutes of time to each pound of meat is a good rule for 
roasting. Put boiling water into the meat-pan, and have 
the oven goite hot when it is put in to roast, or other- 
wise it will be dry and tough. When nearly done, salt, 
flour and baste it from the dripping pan; not before. 

Paisciitta.—You will not find anything ‘that will an- 
swer your purpose so well as Judson’s dyes. They can be 
goomaet in any.colour, at sixpence per bottle, and full 

irections for use are given, There is no diffieulty in their 
application, and as agents for colouring or ys almost 
anything they are invaluable,” Whether it be to change 
your bonnet ribbons or feathers, dye your dress-material, 
stain a chair or table, or make a bo of instantaneous 
ink these dyes are equally efficacious, 

E. A. D.—Inasmuch as there is many a true word spoken 
in jest, so also is it possible sometimes to find the ex- 
pression of an idea worth cherishiug, even amidst 
poetical badinage, otherwise unworthy of notice. To 
continue the perpetration of such quasi-poetical fantasies 
as “My Sunbeam” is a course unlikely to assist you in 
your desire to achieve distinction, but to follow the 
teaching of the pure and holy love therein referred to 
may help you at all events to comfort and bem iness, 

Eptrs, Kites and Mase..—Cupid, the presiding genius 
in affairs of love, isa little shy, and unwilling that his 
method of transfixing the heart be discove 
There is an idea prevalent that the motto “Two are 
company and more are none ” may have originated with 
him, We therefore should recommend you not to seek 
for sweethearts in concert, but that each should act in- 
dependently in the preliminary process of wooing. When 
matters get serious then take counsel together. 


OH, WHO MAY TELL WHAT FUTURE xyEaRs P 


I one day found my love in tears, 
At thoughts of life’s uncertain ways ; 
Her soul disturbed with doubts and fears 
Of what shall come in future days, 
* Oh, darling, dry thine or 1” I cried, 
“ To-day’s delights are doubly dear, 
If future years shall cast aside 
The blessed joys that now do cheer,” 


My darling’s face turned to my own, 
And then [ saw the glad surprise 
That in her eyes like starlight shone, 
As starlight shines in summer skies. 
* Away! away!” she gladly cried, 
** Ye foolish doubts that fret my brain! 
Oh, better far that hope had died 
Than that I chafe and chafe in vain,” 
E.R. 

Trevetrax.—You should have state! the particular 
branch of the service for which you have a predilection, 
We might then have been able to tell you in what subjects 
you would be required to pass. As it is we can only advise 
you, geuerally, first to be definite iu your aim, second, 
to purchase “ A Guide to the Civil Service,” and thirdly, 
to study, if possible, in class sothat you may rub against 
your fellows and early learn what is meant by *‘ competi- 
tion.” Join, if you can, some évening class connected 
with some college or institute. 

W. T. P.—A common licence to marry costs aboat fifty 
shillings and is obtainable from the ordinary of the place 
where the parties who propose to interm reside, or 
from the ordinary's surrogate. Immediately after the 
licence has been obtained the parties can make the neces- 
sary arraugements with the clerk of the church at which 
they desire to be married. Bus by the 4 Geo. IV., . 76, 
no licence is to be granted to marry in any church or 
chapel unless one of the parties has had his or her usual 
place of abode in the parish to which it belongs for fifteen 

ys iately preceding 

Amicus.—The Homeric controversy has raged with con- 
siderable virulence for many years, Our own opinion is 
most decidedly in favour of the existence of the “ broad- 
browed Homer.” The argument drawn from the Spanish 
ballads of the Cid and our own concerning Robin Hood is 
fallacious. It would not be possible to construct a con- 
sistent metrical history of the romantic outlaw of Sher- 
wood from the “ Litel Geste” and other fragments. But 
the “Iliad " is complete and unique. There are no vary. 
ing accounts of the same incidents—no incongruous 
eee the physique or idiosyncracy of the several 

eroes, 

Quegviz F.—1, The handwriting is neat and good. 2. 
You should make the acquaintance of some leading 

bers of the profession and hear what they have to 
say to you on the subject. You would probably receive 
an appointment for an interview in reply to a letter con- 
taining a statement of your wishes and your real name 
and ress. A lergthy conversation and some 
notion of your personal appearance and physical health 
are necessary to enable any one to form even an idea of 
your chance of success. © gentleman to whom you 
allude does not, we believe, take pupils. Of course there 
are always difficulties, but the position to which you 
aspire is especially uous, 

A. B. C.—It is now too late to gather autumn leaves. 
but if you have made a collection, the following method 
of preserving them may be well to know: If you like 

our leavee varnished, copal varnish is the sort to use, 

ut it must pot be applied until the leaves have been for 
some days or vven weeks under a heavy weight, laid 
smoothly petween layers of soft paper. You may dis- 
pense entirely with varnish if you prefer, and may insure 
to yourself the almost perfect preservation of the orizi+ 
nal colour by using layers of raw cotton instead of p: 
bly 
A 








when you put your leaves aside todry. When thorouy 


dried they may be applied to many ornamental uses, 





painted wreath or other combination of foliage may be 80 
pertectly imitated that only his touch can convince the 
that the picture is not the work of an artist's 
This is done by applying pew to the back of 
the leaves and disposing them ina al and effective 
manner wu a sheet of pure white cardboard The 
in a frame of rustic workmanshi) 
parlor bee patahoud ha eovennd wie ete, 26 3] 
reserved from injury. Pret may ma 
pardboard desoraed with a + of leaves, en] for this 
purpose ma ves are especially appropria 
Par Annis or Evenanp.—1l, The Bolor Mouutains are 
situated in Central Asia and run from North to Soath, 
dividing Turkistan from the Chinese Pan. They are 
tere’ en 


intersected at di nt parts by the Ku chain of 
mountains, by the Himalaya range, by the Tengri or 
Thian ‘Shan (Celestial' Mountains) and the lower 
chains of Asferagh and Ak-taghy ‘The chain of the Kuen 
Lun, above ref to, is considered as nged west- 
ward in that of Hindu Kho, and the Himaluya range 
is consid as prolon in the arc of a vast circle 


north-westward into the Bolor Mountains. You will 
ive all ee a ian te looking at age mm md 
ohuston's A sauy Dp 
tion of 1 beh der Central Asiatic-mountain systems. 2, 
It will probably be better to defer’ the answer to your 
uestion about the Zambesi until the results of Mr. H. M, 
Stanley's present explorations in that quarter are defi- 
nitely known. He may agree or with the late Dr, 
Livingstone on the aunjecs. 3% You. sho 
answer on the spot any fair general qu a on physical 
géography. Minuteness of detail would scarcely bo ex- 
pected. We apprehend, for instance, that an examiner 
would not require you to. know the precise height in feet 
of every mountain in the world, 4, Weare always glad 
to hear from you. 


Oxaupg, twenty-three, 5ft, 7in., dark complexion, 
would like to correspond with an amiable young lady, 
about eighteen, with a view to matrimony. 

MapE.ine, twenty-one, dark, domesticated, and con- 
sidered looking, \Kespondent must be tall, light 
complexion, loving disposition, about twenty-five. 

Nournegn Mecuanic wishes to correspond with a 
young lady with a view to matrimony ; she must be dark 
and thoroughly domesticated, about twenty-five. 

Jenny, 4 machinist, tired of single life, would like to 
correspond with a sensible young with a view to 
matrimenet a or sailor prefe: 

Goop ‘Temprrep Lizzix, nineteen, medium sot 
would like to correspond with a young man, C) 
is fair, has blue eyes, brown thoroughly dones- 
tica' acd would make a steady man a wife. 

Leau, eighteen, rather dark, brown eyes, lively, and 
considered good looking, wishes to marry a gentanet, 
who is tall, dark, fond of music, and fond of home, abou 
twenty-one, 

JacQues wishes to correspond with a lady not under 
thirty, of cheerful disposition, who could makea widowed 
tradesman’s- home happy; one with means would not 
regret the step. 

ack B., twenty-one, 5ft. 6in., dark complexion, blue 
eyes, and dark hair, would like to open a correspoudence 
with a dark young lady, who is good looking, fond of 
home and children, and able to wash a shirt and make 
one. 

Tom M., twenty-three, 5ft. 5}in., fair complexion, blue 
eyes, and brown hair, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about his own She must be handsome, 
well educated and aude: icated; a brunette 
preferred. 


Lonety Bacwer.ox wishes to marry a good-tempered 
and affectionate lady, between twenty and thirty, and 
possessed of some means. He is thirty, 5ft. 7in., earns 
a salary of two hundred « year aud intends to go into 
business soon. He has a dark complexion, black hair and 
hazel eyes, 

Artuus H., twenty-three, 5ft, Sin., rather dark, and 
considered handsome, has a income, can sing, 
dance, and is passionately fond of music, would like to 
correspond with a tall, dark, and accomplished young 
lady, not over twenty-one ; a fond and loving heart in- 

pensable, 
Communications RSomiveD: 

W. H. is responsied to by—* H, H..” 5ft. 7in., fair, and 
rather good looking. . 

Ayyte by—“ Tom,” twenty-eight, who likes the manner 
in which she asks for what she requires, 

Beruispa by—* James D.,” a bookkeeper in Liverpool, 
earning 1301. per annum, with very good prospects. He 
is medium height, dark, fond of home and music, well 
educated, and tolerably good tem 

Daisy by—"B. M, B.,” twenty-five, medium height, 
steady, and a tradesman, would rather say nothing as re- 
aorde good, looks, but thinks he would suit her in every 

cular. 
we A letter has been received from J, W. G. 


Att the Back Nompers, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Lonpon Reaper” are FS me and may be had at the 


Office, Strand ; or be sent to any part of the 
United K Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Everrzopr’s Jourwal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 


Tas Lowpow Reaves, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Mightpeeee 

Lis anv Fasuios, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. ——— 

*,* Now Ready Vou. XXIII, of Taz Lonpow Rzapzr, 
Price 4s: 6d. 

Also, the Trttz and Inpexto Vou XXIIL, Price Oxe 


Penny. — 
NOTICE. — Part 139, for Decemsxzr, Now Ready, 
Price 64, — 


N.B.—CorresPponpeNnts MUST ADDRESS THIER LETTERS 
To THe Epitor or “ Tuk Lowpow Reapgs,” 334, Strand, 


0, 
t4+t We cannot to return ted Manu- 


undertake 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies, 
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